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INTRODUCTION 


This  collection  of  essays  is  about  becoming  and  being  a  scholar.  It  is  tenderecf 
to  any  members  of  the  scholarly  community  who  would  like  to  read  a  review  of 
some  current  ideas  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  scholarship.  But  it  is  primarily 
addressed  to  students,  into  whose  hands  the  future  of  American  scholarship  will 
in  due  course  fall.  We  hope  that  they  will  find  these  essays  a  useful  introduction- 
and  a  sound  orientation. 

A  collection  of  essays  cannot  convert  us  into  able  scholars,  of  course.  For  that 
we  need  much  learning,  the  capacity  to  deal  creatively  with  knowledge,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  good  luck.  But  we  also  need  a  discipline  to  help  us  shape  our 
material  into  the  form  of  useful  contributions,  and  that  discipline  ultimately 
derives  from  a  recognition  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  scholarship. 

These  essays  discuss  four  forms  of  scholarship — linguistics,  textual  criticism, 
literary  history,  and  literary  criticism.  In  each  case,  the  writer  offers  his  ideas 
about  fundamental  questions  facing  the  modern  scholar:  the  range  of  purpose 
open  to  him,  the  basic  problems  confronting  him,  the  presuppositions  underlying 
his  work,  the  methods  and  procedures  available  to  him.  Of  the  various  themes 
which  run  through  these  essays,  either  by  direct  statement  or  by  implication,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  while  considering 
the  propositions  set  forth  in  each  essay. 

One  theme,  reiterated  over  and  over  again,  is  the  interdependence  of  these 
four  forms  of  scholarship.  The  partitioning  of  scholarship  into  these  essays  is  a 
convenient  division  of  functions,  not  of  people;  each  essay  is  about  a  character- 
istic type  of  study,  not  about  a  separate  band  of  scholars  living  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  learned  world.  All  literary  scholars,  these  essays  assert,  need  at  least  an 
elementary  grasp  of  all  four  forms,  and  they  cannot  work  effectively  without 
being  able  to  use  the  relevant  evidence  which  can  be — or  has  been — gained 
through  each  of  those  modes  of  inquiry.  Any  given  literary  problem  may  turn 
out  to  involve  all  of  them,  and  a  scholar  can  treat  his  problem  with  complete 
reliability  only  if  he  exploits  all  sources  of  understanding.  The  individual 
scholar  generally  finds,  it  is  true,  that  he  has  more  interest  and  greater  skill  in  one 
mode  of  study  than  in  another.  But  what  the  professor  of  scholarship  needs,  if  he 
wants  his  work  to  be  adequate,  is  the  ability  to  follow  any  promising  approach 
that  may  lead  to  a  sounder  understanding  of  the  topic  on  which  he  happens  to 
be  engaged. 

What  the  profession  of  scholarship  can  do  without  is  work  which  supplies 
models  for  scornful  caricature  of  any  of  the  forms  of  study:  as,  that  literary 
criticism  is  merely  the  exercise  of  taste  and  the  expression  of  private  opinion. 
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that  literary  history  is  concerned  only  with  rooting  out  useless  factual  details 
which  have  no  bearing  on  literature,  that  textual  criticism  is  the  laborious  ac- 
cumulation of  variant  readings  in  order  to  mask  guesses  about  what  an  author 
wrote,  that  linguistics  is  the  solemn  game  of  falsifying  languages  by  putting  them 
into  arbitrary  structures.  Such  caricatures  do  not  reveal  inadequacies  of  the 
forms  of  scholarship  but  shortcomings  in  our  practice  of  scholarship.  And  these 
shortcomings  often  arise,  it  seems,  from  an  uncertain  grasp  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  our  work. 

The  other  theme,  implicit  in  the  last  three  essays,  is  the  common  purpose  of 
literary  scholarship.  When  the  interdependent  forms  of  study  are  subsumed 
under  the  title  of  literary  scholarship,  they  share  one  general  purpose:  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  literature.  The  ideal  goal  is  nothing  less  than  an  under- 
standing of  all  literature  and  the  consequent  ability  to  see  any  literary  work  in 
the  living  context  of  all  literature.  Sometimes  a  particular  study  may  concern  a 
part  of  a  literary  work,  sometimes  a  single  work,  sometimes  a  group  of  works, 
sometimes  an  aspect  of  all  literature.  Whatever  the  direct  object  of  study,  the 
increased  understanding  of  literature  is  always  the  dynamic  motive  of  literary 
scholarship.  In  order  to  move  toward  that  destination,  the  scholar  must  fre- 
quently take  a  wandering  road,  by  the  study  of  dialects,  into  the  printing  shop, 
across  economic  history,  through  classical  myth.  However  far  he  may  have  to 
travel,  he  must  always  remember,  if  he  is  a  literary  scholar,  that  his  purpose  is  to 
reach  a  greater  understanding  of  literature.  Of  course  there  is  no  law  which 
prevents  him  from  carrying  on  research  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  general  pur- 
pose of  increasing  understanding  of  literature.  If  he  does,  however,  he  should 
realize  that  he  is  not  on  that  occasion  acting  in  his  capacity  as  a  literary 
scholar. 

Sometimes  we  contradict  these  ideas  about  scholarship  by  setting  up  internal 
oppositions.  The  most  popular  one,  perhaps,  is  Scholarship  vs.  Criticism,  but 
there  are  many  others — Fact  vs.  Evaluation,  Research  vs.  Understanding, 
Learning  vs.  Taste,  and  the  like.  We  make  clear  where  our  sympathies  lie  by  the 
attributes  we  ascribe  to  each:  to  one — whichever  it  may  be — such  pejorative 
terms  as  pedantic,  inert,  idle,  peripheral,  dead;  to  the  other,  eulogistic  words 
like  fruitful,  creative,  central,  rich,  illuminating.  By  the  principles  set  forth  in 
these  essays,  all  such  antinomies  are  false  divisions  of  scholarship.  For  scholarship 
is  taken  to  be  concerned  with  learning  and  understanding,  and  criticism  is  con- 
sidered a  form  of  scholarship.  Each  form  of  scholarship  deals  with  a  body  of 
facts,  and  each  moves  forward  by  a  critical  evaluation  of  its  material  in  the  light 
of  all  that  the  scholar  knows.  Research  is  the  process,  common  to  all,  of  collect- 
ing, studying,  organizing,  and  interpreting  the  material.  The  oppositions  which 
are  valid,  and  which  ought  to  be  drawn,  are  between  scholarship  which  is 
learned  and  that  which  is  ignorant,  between  that  which  fulfills  a  proper  aim  of 
scholarship  and  that  which  does  not.  On  such  a  basis,  a  selection  of  the  terms  of 
praise  and  dispraise  might  be  very  justly  applied. 

Scholars  do  not  often  talk  about  the  aims  and  methods  of  scholarship,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  why  they  must.  But  discourse  on  these  basic  topics  may  help 
us  to  avoid  the  assumption  that  everything  to  do  with  literature — in  whatever 
way — is  somehow  literary  scholarship  and  that  it  is  all  of  equal  value.  Although 
the  scholar's  great  adversary  is  ignorance,  his  great  adversity  is  confusion. 

In  1952,  the  Committee  on  Research  Activities  presented  a  report  on  these 
matters  under  the  title  of  "The  Aims,  Methods,  and  Materials  of  Research  in  the 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures"  (PMLA,  lxvii,  Oct.,  1952,  3-37).  That 
report,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Council,  consisted  of  sections  on 
the  four  topics  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  pages  which  follow.  All  of  the  sections 
were  written  by  persons  who  were  then  members  of  the  Committee — Albert  H. 
Marckwardt,  Lawton  P.  G.  Peckham,  Rene  Wellek,  and  James  Thorpe;  drafts 
were  passed  back  and  forth  and  revised  until  the  members  did  not  object  strenu- 
ously to  any  part  of  the  document. 

Last  year  Professor  George  Winchester  Stone,  Jr.,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association,  reported  that  it  had  been  widely  used  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  he  suggested  that  the  end  of  a  decade  since  publication 
might  be  memorialized  by  the  preparation  of  a  revised  version.  The  evolution  of 
the  forms  of  literary  study  has  indeed  been  rapid  in  the  last  generation,  par- 
ticularly since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War.  One  would  not  now  say  just 
what  one  said  even  ten  years  ago.  What  seemed  called  for  was  not  a  patching  up 
of  the  earlier  pamphlet,  however,  but  an  entirely  new  set  of  essays  on  the  same 
subject.  We  decided  not  to  prepare  a  new  report  by  the  Committee  but  to  ask 
members  of  the  Association  to  write  essays  on  the  four  topics.  For  each  of  the 
essays,  we  turned  to  a  person  whose  work  had  emphasized  that  approach  to 
scholarship  and  asked  him  to  give  his  views  on  its  aims  and  methods. 

This  collection  of  essays  is  thus  not  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Research 
Activities,  nor  is  it  an  official  statement  of  the  Modern  Language  Association.  It 
can  be  both  comfortable  and  convenient,  even  liberating,  to  work  within  con- 
ventions which  have  the  authority  of  such  common  assent  as  the  MLA  Style 
Sheet  enjoys.  But  to  talk  in  significant  detail  about  the  aims  and  methods  of 
scholarship  is  to  raise  basic  issues  on  which  universal  agreement  can  be  reached 
— short  of  revelation — only  by  finding  refuge  in  commonplaces.  While  the 
status  of  dogma  cannot  be  claimed  for  these  essays,  their  writers  have  another 
kind  of  authority:  the  unclaimed  authority  which  derives  from  their  own  achieve- 
ments as  scholars. 

James  Thorpe 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Research  Activities 


LINGUISTICS 

By  William  G.  Moulton 


I.  Introductory 

Linguistics  has  been  described  as  being,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  most 
scientific  of  the  humanities  and  the  most  humanistic  of  the  sciences.  In  both 
theory  and  practice  it  shares  elements  of  many  other  discipHnes,  even  though  it 
cannot  be  neatly  classified  with  any  one  of  them.  With  the  natural  sciences  it 
shares  the  method  of  observation,  classification,  and  generalization,  and  the 
search  for  countable  units  and  describable  structures.  With  the  social  sciences  it 
shares  an  interest  in  group  behavior  as  revealed  through  the  actions  of  individ- 
uals. And  with  the  humanities  it  shares  an  interest  in  the  uniquely  human,  in 
language  as  a  phenomenon  which  distinguishes  man  as  "the  talking  animal" 
most  sharply  from  all  other  living  beings. 

The  MM  of  linguistics  is  to  gain  a  knowlgdge._x^Jbuman  langu^ge_that  is  as 
broad  and  deep^as  possible.  The  materials  of  linguistics  are  the  thousands  of 
languages  and  dialects  and  subdialects  spoken  in  the  present  and,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  preserved  or  can  be  reconstructed,  in  the  past  as  well.  It  is  therefore  the 
METHODS  of  linguistics  which  we  need  to  discuss  in  the  following  paragraphs,  to- 
gether with  the  theories  which  the  linguist  holds  in  regard  to  language. 

Three  aspects  of  linguistics  need  to  be  made  clear  right  from  the  start,  since 
they  often  puzzle  or  even  shock  those  who  come  to  linguistics  from  a  background 
in  literary  studies.  First,  where  the  literary  scholar  studies  primarily  those  ex- 
amples of  language  which  are  highly  valued  in  a  given  culture,  the  linguist  is 
interested  in  any  and  all  manifestations  of  language,  from  the  most  sublime  to 
the  most  trivial.  The  linguist  would  no  more  limit  himself  to  the  study  of  highly 
valued  language  than  the  botanist  would  limit  himself  to  the  study  of  highly 
valued  flowers  or  the  meteorologist  limit  himself  to  the  study  of  highly  valued 
weather.  Second,  where  the  literary  scholar  is  interested  primarily  in  the  litera- 
tures of  advanced  societies,  the  linguist  is  interested  equally  in  the  languages  of 
all  societies,  from  the  most  advanced  to  the  most  primitive.  There  are  myths, 
widely  current,  about  "primitive"  languages  whose  speakers  communicate 
largely  in  grunts  and  whose  vocabularies  are  limited  to  a  few  hundred  words. 
Needless  to  say,  no  such  languages  exist.  There  are  indeed  varying  degrees  of 
"primitive"  societies;  but  their  languages  are  all  as  exquisitely  complex,  each  in 
its  own  way,  as  are  the  languages  of  the  most  "advanced"  societies.  Finally, 
where  the  literary  scholar  is  concerned  primarily  with  works  preserved  in  writ- 
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ing,  the  linguist  is  concerned  primarily  with  speech— though  he  is  of  course 
interested  in  written  documents  if  they  represent  a  language  which  differs  from 
speech  (as  written  English  differs  in  many  ways  from  spoken  English),  or  if  they 
reveal  a  language  which  is  no  longer  spoken  (such  as  Gothic  or  Old  French). 
Writing  is  a  magnificent  human  achievement — second  in  importance,  perhaps, 
only  to  language  itself.  But  when  viewed  from  the  long  perspective  of  human 
history,  writing  is  a  very  recent  invention;  and  throughout  its  brief  history  it  has 
nearly  always  been  used  as  a  device  for  recording  a  language  which  already 
existed  as  speech,  and  not  as  some  new  sort  of  language.  Speech,  and  not  writing, 
is  therefore  the  primary  subject  of  study  for  linguistics. 


II.  Language  Viewed  from  the  Outside 

The  linguist  looks  upon  language  as  a  complex  of  interlocking  structures 
which  are  connected  with  the  observable  world  at  two  ends.  At  the  one  end 
is  the  world  of  sound.  Out  of  the  infinite  variety  of  speech  sounds  which  human 
beings  are  capable  of  producing,  each  language  makes  its  own  particular  selec- 
tions and  structures  them  into  a  small  number  of  contrasting  units  which  the 
linguist  calls  phonemes  (from  Greek  phone  'sound').  This  structuring  is  highly 
arbitrary,  and  it  is  different  in  every  language;  we  can  illustrate  this  by  two 
different  types  of  examples. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  made  a  tape  recording  of  the  English  word 
toot,  in  rough  phonetic  notation  [t'^ut].  If  we  play  this  recording  to  a  speaker  of 
standard  German,  he  will  equate  it  with  his  word  tut  'does'  and  tell  us  that  it 
consists  of  three  "sounds":  t,  long  m,  and  t.  (The  first  t  is  of  course  strongly 
aspirated — hence  the  phonetic  notation  [t''];  but  this  is  automatic  in  standard 
German  and  therefore  non-distinctive.)  If  we  now  play  the  same  recording  to  a 
speaker  of  Swiss  German  (Zurich  variety),  he  will  equate  it  with  his  phrase  (T 
Hunt  'the  skin'  (standard  German  die  Haut)  and  tell  us  that  it  consists  of  four 
"sounds":  t  (or  d),  h,  long  uu,  and  t.  If,  finally,  we  play  the  same  recording  to  an 
acoustic  phonetician  and  ask  him  how  many  "sounds"  it  consists  of,  he  will  show 
us  by  means  of  a  spectrogram  that  it  is  not  composed  of  any  specific  number  of 
"sounds"  at  all,  but  is  a  continuum.  The  speaker  of  standard  German  hears  this 
continuum  as  three  sounds  because  his  language  structures  it  into  three  pho- 
nemes: /tijt/.  The  speaker  of  Zurich  German  hears  it  as  four  sounds  because  his 
language  structures  it  into  four  phonemes:  /thut/.  In  reality  it  has  no  structure 
at  all — until  we  associate  it  with  some  specific  language.  (Note  here  the  distinc- 
tion between  phonetic  notation,  in  square  brackets,  and  phonemic  notation,  in 
slant  lines.  The  phonetician  writes  what  he  hears,  roughly,  as  [t'^ut] .  This  turns 
out  to  be  phonemically  /tut/  in  standard  German  but  /thiat/  in  Zurich  Ger- 
man.) 

This  first  example  shows  us  how  the  same  continuum  of  sound  can  be  struc- 
tured into  different  segments  in  different  languages;  the  second  example  illus- 
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trates  how  the  same  segments  of  sound  can  be  structured  into  different  phonemes 
in  different  languages.  If  we  disregard  a  few  minor  details  of  tongue  position,  we 
can  say  that  English  and  Spanish  both  have  the  stop  [d]  and  the  fricative  [S].  In 
English  there  is  a  functional  contrast  between  these  two  segments,  since  they  are 
correlated  with  a  contrast  in  meaning:  compare  the  [d]  of  den  vs.  the  [S]  of  then, 
or  the  [d]  of  load  vs.  the  [S]  of  loathe.  The  two  phones  therefore  constitute,  in 
English,  two  different  phonemes.  In  Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  never 
any  functional  contrast  between  these  two  phones,  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
one  or  the  other  is  automatically  regulated :  the  stop  [d]  occurs  after  pause,  /n/, 
or  /I/,  as  in  dama,  mondo,  calda;  in  other  positions  the  fricative  [S]  is  used,  as  in 
la  dama,  modo,  cada.  These  same  two  phones  therefore  constitute,  in  Spanish,  two 
ALLOPHONES  of  a  single  phoneme. 

In  considering  examples  of  these  types  we  must  remember  that  the  world  of 
sound  has  no  clear  structure  as  such.  The  most  precise  measurements,  made  with 
the  finest  of  instruments,  can  never  reveal  the  fact  that  the  phones  [d]  and  [S] 
constitute  two  phonemes  in  English  but  one  phoneme  in  Spanish,  or  that  the 
stretch  [t'^ut]  consists  of  three  phonemes  in  standard  German  but  four  pho- 
nemes in  Zurich  German.  These  facts  can  be  revealed  only  by  noting  the  corre- 
lation between  contrasts  in  sound  on  the  one  hand  and  contrasts  in  meaning  on 
the  other.  The  world  of  sound  is  largely  unstructured ;  it  receives  structure  as  it  is 
brought  into  relation  with  some  specific  language. 

This  end  of  language,  where  it  is  connected  with  observable  sound,  has  been 
extensively  explored  by  the  linguist.  Much  less  well  explored  is  the  other  end  of 
language,  where  it  is  connected  with  all  the  rest  of  the  observable  world — as  well 
as  with  the  non-observable  but  imaginable  world.  To  oversimplify — and  as  yet 
we  do  not  know  how  to  do  much  more  than  this — out  of  the  incredible  variety  of 
things  and  thoughts  with  which  human  beings  concern  themselves,  each  lan- 
guage makes  its  own  particular  selections  and  structures  them  into  a  huge  and 
often  ill-defined  number  of  semantic  units  by  associating  them  with  linguistic 
labels  of  various  sizes.  This  structuring  is  again  highly  arbitrary,  and  it  is  again 
different  in  every  language. 

The  arbitrariness  of  this  structuring  of  things  and  thoughts  is  familiar  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  learned  a  foreign  language.  That  continuum  of  reality  which 
English  separates  into  two  units  through  the  labels  arm  and  hand  is  treated  as  a 
single  unit  by  the  Russian  label  rukd.  That  area  of  action  which  English  divides 
into  two  units  through  the  labels  carry  and  wear  is  handled  as  a  single  unit  by  the 
French  label  porter.  That  area  of  thought  which  English  treats  as  a  single  unit 
through  the  label  remember  is  divided  in  German  into  two  units  through  the  one- 
word  label  behalten  ('remember' = 'keep  in  mind')  and  the  three-word  label  sich 
erinnern  an  ('remember'  = 'recall  to  mind'). 

Within  our  own  language  we  are  seldom  aware  of  the  extreme  arbitrariness 
of  this  semantic  structuring,  though  a  little  thought  will  reveal  a  host  of  ex- 
amples. Consider  only  the  following.  In  English  we  group  together  a  vast  array 
of  different  objects  into  a  single  semantic  unit  through  the  label  stool.  The  objects 
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may  be  of  wood  or  metal,  have  three  or  four  legs,  and  be  short  or  tall,  plain  or 
upholstered.  As  soon  as  we  add  a  back,  however,  we  get  a  different  semantic 
unit:  a  chair.  And  as  soon  as  we  widen  the  object  so  that  two  or  more  people  can 
sit  on  it,  we  get  still  another  semantic  unit:  a  bench.  If  to  a  chair  we  add  up- 
holstery, its  semantic  allegiance  does  not  change:  it  is  still  a  chair.  But  if  to  a 
bench  we  add  upholstery,  it  becomes  quite  a  different  semantic  unit:  a  sofa. 
In  considering  examples  of  these  types  we  must  again  remember  that  the 
world  of  things  and  thoughts  usually  has  no  clear  structure  as  such.  As  speakers 
of  English  we  are  inclined  to  say:  "The  hand  and  the  arm  are  there,  no  matter 
whether  we  choose  to  label  them  separately  or  group  them  together  as  a  rukd.'^ 
But  in  saying  this  we  simply  reveal  the  fact  that  we  see  the  world  not  as  it  actu- 
ally is  but  rather  as  our  language  structures  it  for  us.  In  actual  fact,  of  course,  no 
biologist  can  tell  us  whether  a  rukd  really  consists  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
"things";  and  no  psychologist  can  tell  us  whether  the  verb  remember  really 
denotes  one,  two,  three,  or  more  kinds  of  "thoughts."  Whatever  answers  we 
give  to  such  questions  must  be  linguistic  answers,  and  they  will  be  different  for 
every  language.  The  world  of  things  and  thoughts  is  largely  unstructured;  it 
receives  structure  as  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  some  specific  language. 


III.  Language  Viewed  from  the  Inside 

So  much  for  the  two  external  ends  of  language,  the  two  aspects  of  it  which  can 
be  observed  and  measured  from  the  outside:  the  world  of  sound  and  the  world  of 
meaning.  Though  we  call  them  the  two  "external"  ends  of  language,  it  may 
seem  at  first  glance  that  they  really  are  the  language.  For,  one  might  ask,  is  not 
any  language  made  up  entirely  of  sound  and  meaning?  As  proof  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  consider  the  following  example.  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  a  country  whose 
language  we  do  not  know,  we  hear  speaker  A  utter  some  sounds  and  then  see 
speaker  B,  in  response,  give  A  a  match  to  light  his  cigarette.  Here  we  have  heard 
the  sound,  as  it  came  from  A's  lips;  and  we  know  the  meaning,  because  A  was 
obviously  asking  for  a  light.  And  yet  we  still  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
language,  because  we  have  not  understood  the  correlation  between  sound  on 
the  one  hand  and  meaning  on  the  other. 

It  is  this  internal,  unobservable  part  of  language — this  correlation  between 
sound  and  meaning — which  is  the  linguist's  chief  concern.  Outside  of  language, 
in  the  worlds  of  sound  and  of  thoughts  and  things,  much  is  amorphous  and  un- 
structured. Inside  of  language,  all  is  neatly  and  precisely  structured — or  so,  at 
least,  the  linguist  hypothesizes. 

Current  theory  suggests  that,  as  amorphous  sound  is  associated  with  language 
at  one  end,  it  is  neatly  structured  within  each  language  into  a  precise  number  of 
phonemes.  This  is  the  first  level  of  structure  within  language.  At  the  second  level 
of  structure,  phonemes  are  grouped  into  functional  units  which  the  linguist  calls 
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MORPHEMES  (from  Greek  morphe  'form') .  The  word/r?Vw^ consists  of  one  morpheme, 
friendly  of  two,  unfriendly  of  three,  unfriendliness  of  four.  A  single  morpheme  may- 
occur  in  two  or  more  phonemic  shapes.  After  /s  z  s  z  c  j  /  the  EngHsh  noun 
plural  morpheme  has  the  shape  /-iz/,  as  in  glasses,  roses,  bushes,  garages,  batches, 
badges;  after  other  voiceless  phonemes  it  has  the  shape  /-s/,  as  in  caps,  bets,  locks; 
and  after  other  voiced  phonemes  it  has  the  shape  /-z/,  as  in  cabs,  beds,  logs,  poles, 
trees.  Since  these  three  morphs  /-iz  -s  -z/  are  in  non-contrastive  distribution, 
they  can  be  grouped  together  as  allomorphs  of  one  and  the  same  morpheme. 

It  is  often  said  that  morphemes  have  "meaning,"  with  the  implication  that 
they  are  associated  with  an  area  of  reality  outside  of  language.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  is  certainly  true,  even  though  the  area  of  reality  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  (as  in  the  case  of  such  a  morpheme  as  the  -ceive  of  receive,  deceive, 
conceive).  Such  morphemes  are  said  to  have  referential  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  languages  seem  to  have  considerable  numbers  of  morphemes  which 
reveal  no  association  at  all  with  the  world  outside  of  language.  Examples  are  the 
do  and  the  to  of  such  a  sentence  as  do  not  try  to,  or  the  -a-,  -e-,  -e-,  -t-,  of  Latin 
port-d-re,  ten-e-re,  reg-e-re,  aud-l-re.  What  such  morphemes  signal  is  not  something 
outside  of  language  but  rather  something  inside  of  language:  bits  of  its  gram- 
matical structure.  It  is  customary  to  extend  the  term  "meaning"  to  morphemes 
of  this  sort,  and  to  say  that  they  have  grammatical  meaning.  If  we  look  at  the 
matter  a  little  more  closely,  we  will  find  that  all  morphemes  have  grammatical 
meaning.  Few  of  us  really  understand  the  referential  meaning  of  a  morpheme 
such  as  atom,  but  all  of  us  understand  its  grammatical  meaning,  usually  summed 
up  under  the  term  "noun."  It  is  this  knowledge  of  grammatical  meaning  which 
allows  us  to  form  such  constructions  as  the  atom,  an  atom,  atoms,  but  prevents  us 
from  forming  such  pseudo-constructions  as  he  atoms,  very  atom.  As  this  example 
shows,  we  can  identify  and  use  a  morpheme  if  we  know  its  grammatical  mean- 
ing, even  though  we  remain  blissfully  ignorant  of  its  referential  meaning.  Such  a 
situation  is  perhaps  not  to  be  recommended,  but  it  occurs  very  often.  There  are 
even  occasions  where  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  know  the  referential  meaning  of 
a  morpheme  at  all.  When  Lewis  Carroll  tells  us  of  "toves"  which  "gyre  and 
gimble  in  the  wabe,"  we  immediately  grasp  the  grammatical  meanings  of  these 
morphemes:  tove  and  wabe  have  the  grammatical  meaning  'noun,'  gyre  and 
gimble  have  the  grammatical  meaning  'verb.'  The  charm  of  Jabberwocky  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  lacking  any  prescribed  referential  meanings  for  many  of  its  mor- 
phemes, we  are  free  to  make  up  our  own. 

Phonemes  and  morphemes  are  the  basic  structural  units,  the  fundamental 
building  blocks  of  language.  But  the  internal  structure  of  language  does  not,  of 
course,  stop  here.  We  need  to  consider,  finally,  the  larger  structures  which  are 
formed  by  combinations  of  morphemes.  In  doing  so  the  linguist  makes  many 
diff'erent  subdivisions  of  various  kinds  and  sizes:  prefixes,  suffixes,  roots,  stems, 
words,  phrases,  clauses,  sentences.  It  is  useful  to  have  a  cover  term  for  all  of  these, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  For  this  purpose  linguists  use  the  term  form.  A 
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form  is  any  meaningful  bit  of  speech,  of  whatever  kind  or  size.  Examples  of 
forms  are  the  simple  word  friend,  the  suffix  -ly,  the  derived  word  friendly,  the 
phrase  a  friendly  person,  and  the  sentence  He  is  a  friendly  person. 

A  form  such  as  friendly  consists  of  two  smaller  iorms,  friend,  and  -ly.  Any  two 
forms  such  as  this  can  be  arranged  in  either  of  two  ways.  The  arrangement 
ly  friend  is  nonsense,  and  hence  not  a  form.  The  arrangement  friend-ly,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  meaningful  and  is  therefore  a  form;  it  is  the  kind  of  form  which  we 
call  a  CONSTRUCTION.  We  may  define  a  construction  as  any  meaningful  arrange- 
ment of  forms.  Other  examples:  dog-s  (but  not  s-dog),  my  hat  (but  not  hat  my), 
very  big  (but  not  big  very).  Sometimes  both  arrangements  give  (different)  con- 
structions: he  will  and  also  will  he. 

The  study  of  constructions  is  called  grammar;  that  is,  grammar  analyzes  and 
describes  meaningful  arrangements  of  forms.  A  grammar  is  the  description  of 
the  meaningful  arrangements  of  forms  in  a  given  language. 

The  forms  which  make  up  a  construction  are  its  constituents:  friend-ly,  my 
hat,  very  big,  etc.  But  what  of  a  form  like  un-friend-lyl  Its  ultimate  constituents 
are  of  course  un-,  friend,  and  -ly\  but  it  is  more  useful  to  consider  it  as  having  two 
layers  of  constituents.  The  immediate  constituents,  at  the  first  layer,  are  un- 
diXid  friendly;  the  immediate  (and  ultimate)  constituents  of  the  latter  are  then 
friend  and  -ly.  The  theory  of  immediate  constituents  (abbreviated  "IC's")  is 
enormously  helpful  in  linguistic  analysis,  since  all  languages  seem  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  this  sort  of  hierarchical  structure — of  boxes,  and  boxes-within-boxes,  and 
boxes-within-boxes-within-boxes,  like  a  Chinese  puzzle.  A  few  more  English 
examples:  (runn-ing)  water,  not  runn{-ing  water);  {very  hot)  weather,  not  very  {hot 
weather);  bald  {on  top),  not  {bald on)  top. 

The  various  forms  which  we  have  been  discussing  differ  greatly  in  their  free- 
dom of  occurrence.  Some,  like  -ly,  un-,  -ness,  -s,  never  occur  independently  but 
are  always  found  in  construction  with  some  other  particular  types  of  forms.  They 
are  called  round  forms.  Others  can  occur  freely  as  whole  utterances:  Tes.  Now. 
Tvfi  going  home.  These  are  free  forms.  Still  others,  such  as  a  and  of,  always  occur 
(in  normal  speech)  in  construction  with  some  other  form  and  are  to  this  extent 
bound.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  limited  to  a  position  immediately  before 
or  after  the  forms  with  which  they  stand  in  construction.  We  say  not  only  "a 
man,''''  but  also  "a  big  man,''''  "a  very  big  mari'';  and  we  say  not  only  ''^ of  what  does 
it  consist"  but  also  "what  does  it  consist  o/."  To  this  extent  such  forms  are  free, 
and  this  is  the  way  they  are  usually  classified. 

Constructions  like  my  hat  and  friend-ly  are  alike  in  being  free  forms  and  in 
consisting  of  two  IC's  (immediate  constituents),  but  the  freedom  of  the  IC's  is 
quite  different.  In  my  hat  each  IC  is  free;  in  friend-ly  one  IG  is  bound.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  forms.  If  a  free  form 
is  composed  of  free  IC's,  it  is  a  phrase;  if  a  free  form  is  not  composed  of  free 
IC's,  it  is  a  WORD. 

This  distinction  between  word  and  phrase  now  allows  us  to  describe  the  two 
customary 'subdivisions  of  grammar.  We  may  recall  that  grammar  is  the  study  of 
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constructions.  That  part  of  grammar  which  studies  constructions  in  which  at 
least  one  IC  is  bound  is  called  morphology;  more  simply,  morphology  deals 
with  the  structure  of  complex  and  compound  words.  That  part  of  grammar 
which  studies  constructions  in  which  each  IC  is  free  is  called  syntax;  more 
simply,  syntax  deals  with  the  structure  of  phrases. 

We  may  conclude  this  brief  review  of  the  inner  structure  of  language  by  men- 
tioning two  further  types  of  phrases.  In  many — perhaps  all — languages  it  is 
convenient  to  recognize  a  particular  type  of  phrase  (usually  of  several  subtypes) 
and  dub  it  a  clause.  No  universal  definition  can  even  be  attempted  here;  clauses 
must  be  defined  in  different  ways  in  different  languages.  Finally,  every  language 
uses  forms  which  are  marked  in  one  way  or  another  as  not  being  parts  of  still 
larger  forms;  these  are  customarily  called  sentences. 

Can  linguistics  reveal  structures  larger  than  the  sentence?  Such  structures 
surely  exist,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  linguists  have  tried  to  discover  and 
analyze  them.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  here,  and  it  may  bring  linguistics 
into  closer  touch  with  such  older  disciplines  as  rhetoric. 


IV.  Approaches  to  Language  Analysis 

If  we  look  upon  languages  as  codes,  we  can  approach  their  study  from  three 
different  points  of  view.  (1)  We  can  work  as  cryptanalysts  and  develop  methods 
which  will  enable  us  to  decode  any  given  language.  This  approach  is  not  neces- 
sary if  we  already  know  the  code  (e.g.,  if  it  is  our  native  language) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  only  approach  possible  with  a  totally  unknown  language.  (2)  If 
we  already  know  a  code,  we  can  work  out  methods  to  describe  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reveal  the  structure  of  any  given  message.  (3)  Instead  of  revealing  the 
structures  of  messages,  we  can  work  out  rules  showing  how  to  encode  any  mes- 
sage that  can  occur  in  the  language.  These  three  approaches  place  progressively 
heavier  demands  on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  analyst;  all  three  of  them  are 
used  in  modern  linguistics. 

Decoding.  Though  the  decoding  approach  has  not  been  given  any  specific 
name,  a  discussion  of  it  is  included  in  all  introductory  handbooks  on  linguistics. 
To  decode  the  phonological  structure  of  any  language,  linguists  set  up  a  kind  of 
universal  phonetic  grid  and  then  plot  on  this  grid  the  phones  they  hear  in  the 
language  under  analysis.  Where  two  phones  appear  at  adjacent  points  on  the 
grid  (e.g.,  the  stop  [d]  and  the  fricative  ([S],  or  apical  [n]  and  velar  [rj]),  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  "suspicious  pairs,"  i.e.,  as  phones  under  suspicion  of 
being  in  complementary  distribution  and  hence  allophones  of  a  single  phoneme. 
In  Spanish  it  turns  out  that  [d]  and  [S]  are  indeed  allophones  of  a  single  pho- 
neme (see  above),  as  are  also  [n]  and  [i]]:  cf.  [g]  before  velar  consonant  (tengo) 
but  [n]  before  vowel  (tiene) .  In  English,  on  the  other  hand,  both  [d]  and  [3]  as 
well  as  [n]  and  [g]  are  in  contrastive  distribution  and  hence  belong  to  different 
phonemes:  cf.  /d/  5^/V  in  den9^then,  and  /n/?^/r)/  in  ran^^rang. 
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To  decode  the  semantic  structure  of  a  language,  linguists  would  gladly  use  a 
similar  universal  semantic  grid,  but  thus  far  it  has  proved  impossible  to  develop 
one — and,  indeed,  a  universal  semantic  grid  on  which  all  forms  in  all  languages 
could  be  plotted  would  be  so  staggeringly  complex  that  linguists  despair  of  ever 
developing  it.  Lacking  such  a  universal  semantic  grid,  they  ask  usually  not 
"what"  each  of  a  pair  of  forms  means  but  merely  whether  their  meanings  are 
"the  same"  or  "different."  In  answering  this  far  simpler  question  they  are 
guided  more  strongly  by  grammatical  meaning  than  by  referential  meaning.  In 
terms  of  referential  meaning  one  would  expect  the  form  oats  to  be  more  closely 
related  to  the  form  wheat  than  to  the  form  oats.  Grammatically,  however,  oats 
behaves  quite  differently  from  wheat  (cf.  "the  oats  ar^"  vs.  "the  wheat  zV)  but 
quite  similarly  to  cats  (cf.  "the  oats  are"  like  "the  cats  ar^").  The  linguist  (like 
everyone  else)  therefore  analyzes  both  oats  and  cats  as  containing  the  noun  plural 
morpheme  in  the  shape  /-s/,  despite  the  referential  absurdity  of  making  oats 
plural  but  wheat  singular. 

To  decode  the  grammatical  structure  of  a  language  the  linguist  looks  for 
significant  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  forms.  He  finds  clues  to  grammati- 
cal structure  in  such  familiar  phenomena  as  order  {he  will  come  vs.  will  he  come), 
AGREEMENT  {the  man  works  vs  the  men  work),  and  government  {with  me  rather  than 
with  I).  He  finds  them  also  in  such  prosodic  features  as  stress  and  intonation. 
In  English,  for  example,  we  use  a  difference  in  stress  to  distinguish  between  "a 
new  Jersey  cow"  and  "a  New  Jersey  cow."  In  "a  new  Jersey  cow"  the  adjective 
new  is  marked  as  an  independent  word  by  the  fact  that  it  bears  primary  stress  {a 
new  jersey  cow) ;  in  "a  New  Jersey  cow"  it  is  marked  as  part  of  the  compound  noun 
New  Jersey  by  the  fact  that  it  bears  secondary  stress  {a  new  jersey  cow).  Similarly, 
the  falling-and-fading  intonation  at  the  end  of  He''s  here  marks  this  as  a  state- 
ment; the  rising  intonation  at  the  end  of  He^s  here?  marks  this  as  a  question. 
Especially  useful  as  clues  to  grammatical  structure  are  those  words  which  are 
strong  in  grammatical  meaning  but  weak  or  even  lacking  in  referential  meaning. 
(These  are  function  words,  as  opposed  to  content  words  which  have  full 
referential  meaning.)  The  sentence  Ship  sails  today  is  grammatically  ambiguous; 
but  if  the  function  word  the  is  added  at  either  of  two  places,  the  structure  at  once 
becomes  clear:  The  ship  sails  today;  Ship  the  sails  today.  Such  markers  of  gram- 
matical structure  can  of  course  be  smaller  than  words:  the  suffix  -ly  marks 
looked  angrily  as  grammatically  different  from  looked  angry. 

Description.  Once  a  language  has  been  decoded,  it  is  then  possible  to  describe 
the  code.  This  is  descriptive  linguistics.  At  the  phonological  level  it  describes 
the  structures  of  sound  which  it  finds  in  a  given  language:  the  phonetic  structure 
of  phonemes,  and  such  larger  units  as  syllables  and  phonological  words.  (See 
below,  section  VI.)  At  the  grammatical  level  it  describes  those  structures  of 
order,  agreement,  government,  stress,  and  intonation  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  In  so  doing  it  makes  extensive  use  of  the  theory  of  immediate  con- 
stituents. It  also  uses  an  old  theory  which  has  recently  been  revived  and  refined 
under  the  forbidding  name  of  tagmemics  (from  Greek  tdgma  'ordering,  arrange- 
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ment').  Tagmemics  looks  upon  sentences  as  consisting  of  specific  numbers  of 
STRUCTURAL  SLOTS  (e.g.,  in  English,  subject,  verb,  indirect  object,  direct  object, 
objective  complement,  etc.),  each  of  which  has  its  particular  class  of  fillers 
(e.g.,  nouns  and  pronouns  can  fill  the  slots  "subject,"  "indirect  object,"  "direct 
object,"  etc.).  We  need  such  a  theory  to  allow  us  to  say  that  the  sentence  The 
man  in  the  bowler  hat  was  watching  the  lady  with  the  green  veil  and  He  saw  her  somehow 
have  the  same  fundamental  structure:  subject,  verb,  direct  object.  We  also  need 
such  a  theory  to  allow  us  to  group  the  vast  numbers  of  words  in  any  language  into 
a  small  number  of  parts  of  speech,  that  is,  classes  of  words  which  can  fill  the 
same  structural  slots.  Traditional  grammar  claims  to  establish  parts  of  speech 
largely  on  semantic  grounds,  defining  a  "noun,"  for  example,  as  "the  name  of  a 
person,  place,  or  thing."  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  by  this  definition,  such  words 
as  motion,  growth,  development — which  name  neither  persons,  places,  nor  things — 
can  be  classified  as  "nouns."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that  we  all 
classify  a  word  as  a  "noun"  not  on  the  basis  of  its  meaning  but  rather  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  the  slots  which  it  fills  (subject:  '''^Motion  results  when  .  .  .  ";  object: 
"This  produces  motion^')  and  (2)  the  markers  which  go  with  it  {^Hhe  motion"; 
"motioni-").  Indeed,  if  the  slots  and  the  markers  are  clear,  we  can  classify  a  word 
as  a  "noun"  even  though  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  meaning.  In  Lewis 
Carroll's  "all  mimsy  were  the  borogoves,"  we  classify  borogove  as  a  noun  not 
because  we  know  its  meaning  (we  obviously  do  not),  but  because  it  is  modified 
by  the  function  word  the,  has  the  noun  plural  marker  -s,  and  is  the  subject  of  (and 
agrees  in  number  with)  the  verb  were.  Rather  than  first  knowing  the  word's 
meaning  and  then  classifying  it  as  a  noun,  we  first  classify  it  as  a  noun  and  then 
have  some  vague  glimmerings  of  what  its  meaning  may  be. 

Encoding.  Descriptive  linguistics  examines  messagesjn  a  code,  decodes  them, 
and  then  describes  the  code.  Another  approach  is  to  examine  messages  in  a  code, 
decode  them,  and  then  give  rules  for  generating  any  and  all  possible  messages  in 
the  code.  This  is  in  part  the  approach  used  by  traditional  grammars:  they  give 
rules  telling  how  to  join  a  noun  and  a  verb  to  form  a  predication;  how  to  add 
modifiers  to  the  noun,  and  objects  and  modifiers  to  the  verb;  how  to  change  posi- 
tive into  negative,  present  into  past,  active  into  passive;  etc.  Very  recently  this 
approach  also  has  been  revived  and  refined  in  what  has  come  to  be  called 
GENERATIVE  GRAMMAR.  Its  purposc  is  to  givc  rulcs  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
generate  all  and  only  the  well-formed  ( =  grammatical)  sentences  of  a  language. 
In  so  doing  it  meets  a  very  essential  requirement  of  any  theory  of  language  (a 
requirement  largely  neglected  by  descriptive  linguistics) :  that  of  explaining  how 
it  is  possible  for  speakers  of  a  language  to  produce,  and  for  listeners  to  under- 
stand, sentences  which  have  never  been  spoken  or  heard  before.  Most  of  our 
speaking  and  listening  involves  just  such  sentences. 

Generative  grammar  starts  out  by  assuming  the  existence  of  small  numbers 
of  KERNEL  SENTENCES  (basic  scntcnce  patterns)  in  a  given  language.  It  gives  rules 
for  the  generation  of  these  kernel  sentences,  and  then  further  rules  for  the 
TRANSFORMATION  of  these  basic  structures  into  other,  derived  ones.  This  trans- 
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formational  approach  to  grammar  (and  to  phonology)  gives  elegant  solutions  to 
many  problems  which  are  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  handle  by  way  of  the 
descriptive  approach.  To  give  just  one  simple  example:  the  descriptive  approach 
offers  no  method  for  revealing  the  relationship  between  what  we  all  accept, 
intuitively,  as  corresponding  active  and  passive  sentences.  From  a  purely  de- 
scriptive point  of  view.  The  policeman  shot  him  has  one  structure,  He  was  shot  by  the 
policeman  has  another  structure  (descriptively  identical  with  He  was  shot  by  the 
police  station),  and  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two.  Transformation  gram- 
mar makes  the  connection  quite  clear  by  analyzing  the  passive  as  a  transform  of 
the  active.  He  was  shot  by  the  policeman  is  then  a  passive  transform  of  the  underlying 
active  sentence  The  policeman  shot  him;  whereas  He  was  shot  by  the  police  station  is  a 
somewhat  different  type  of  passive  transform  (with  the  agent  omitted)  of  a 
different  active  sentence  something  like  They  shot  him  by  the  police  station. 


V.  Linguistic  Change 

In  the  types  of  linguistic  analysis  described  thus  far,  the  linguist  assumes  that 
the  material  he  is  working  with  is  constant  and  unvarying.  This  is  a  necessary 
hypothesis:  a  structure  cannot  be  analyzed  unless  one  assumes  that  it  exists.  At 
the  same  time,  the  linguist  is  fully  aware  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  working 
hypothesis,  since  he  knows  that  language  is  constantly  changing.  The  study  of 
change  in  language  is  the  concern  of  two  special  branches  of  linguistics:  his- 
torical LINGUISTICS,  which  studies  linguistic  change  in  time;  and  dialect 
GEOGRAPHY,  which  studics  linguistic  change  in  space. 

Historical  linguistics.  The  development  of  methods  to  study  the  way  language 
changes  in  time  was  one  of  the  great  intellectual  achievements  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Fundamental  to  all  historical  work  is  the  theory  that  sound  change  is 
regular.  If  the  long  a  of  Old  English  stdn  has  changed  to  long  o  in  Modern  Eng- 
lish stone,  then  we  must  assume — at  least  as  a  working  hypothesis — that  all  ex- 
amples of  OE  long  a  will  have  changed  to  MnE  long  o.  Using  a  dangerous  meta- 
phor, nineteenth-century  linguists  called  such  regular  phonetic  changes  "sound 
laws."  Today  we  look  upon  them  as  "events"  rather  than  "laws,"  but  we  still 
hold  to  the  theory  that  they  are  completely  regular.  We  do  so  for  two  compelling 
reasons.  First,  if  we  do  not  assume  any  regularity  at  all  in  sound  change,  then  we 
can  derive  any  modern  form  (such  as  rock)  from  any  earlier  form  (such  as  stdn), 
and  all  of  historical  linguistics  becomes  ridiculously  easy  and  completely  mean- 
ingless. Second,  if  we  assume  only  partial  regularity  in  sound  change,  we  will 
fail  to  discover  additional  "sound  laws"  or  other  types  of  linguistic  change.  For 
example,  the  "sound  law"  that  OE  long  a  gives  MnE  long  o  seems  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  short  o  of  MnE  holiday  (cf.  OE  hdligdcBg)  and  by  the  a  of  MnE  hale 
(cf.  OE  hdl).  Only  if  we  refuse  to  accept  these  forms  as  "exceptions"  will  we  dis- 
cover how  ihey  arose:  the  short  o  of  MnE  holiday  reflects  a  regular  early  Middle 
English  shortening  of  o  to  o  in  the  first  syllable  of  trisyllabic  words;  and  hale  with  a 
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was  borrowed  from  dialects  in  the  north  of  England,  where  OE  a  quite  regularly 
gives  modern  a.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  still  forms  for  which  no  explanation 
has  yet  been  found.  We  would  expect  MnE  one  (from  OE  an)  to  have  the  same 
vowel  as  MnE  stone  (from  OE  stdn).  There  must  be  an  explanation  for  its  diver- 
gent vowel,  but  we  do  not  as  yet  know  what  it  is. 

Though  the  foundations  of  historical  linguistics  were  laid  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  modern  structural  linguistics  has  added  a  number  of  refinements.  A 
clear  distinction  is  now  made  between  phonetic  change  and  phonemic  change. 
At  some  time  during  the  pre-OE  period  we  believe  that  the  words  for  'mouse' 
and  'mice'  had  the  shapes  *mus  and  *musi,  respectively.  (The  asterisk  is  used  to 
show  that  these  forms  are  not  actually  attested.)  Then,  through  the  phenomenon 
known  as  "umlaut,"  every  stressed  u  followed  by  an  unstressed  i  in  the  next 
syllable  was  gradually  fronted  to  y,  giving  singular  *mus  but  plural  *mysi.  This 
was  a  regular  phonetic  change,  but  it  had  no  phonemic  eflfect  since  u  and  the 
new  y  were  in  noncontrastive  distribution:  y  before  following  i,  but  u  elsewhere. 
The  two  phones  were  therefore  allophones  of  a  single  phoneme.  Then,  shortly 
before  the  OE  period,  word-final  i  was  lost.  Though  this  change  did  not  in  any 
way  afTect  the  pronunciation  of  the  phones  u  and  y,  it  had  the  structural  effect  of 
putting  them  in  contrastive  distribution:  OE  singular  mils  but  plural  mys.  Two 
former  allophones  of  a  single  phoneme  were  thereby  split  into  contrasting 
phonemes. 

This  is  an  example  of  phonemic  split.  Still  later,  through  yet  another  change, 
y  was  gradually  unrounded  to  t  until  it  merged  with  the  already  existing  pho- 
neme I:  ME  mis  'mice'  like  is  'ice.'  This  is  an  example  of  phonemic  merger. 

A  third  type  of  phonemic  change  is  shift,  in  which  there  is  no  splitting  or 
merging  of  phonemes  but  rather  a  shift  in  the  distinctive  features  which  keep 
phonemes  opposed  to  one  another.  An  example  is  the  "great  vowel  shift"  of 
English.  Nineteenth-century  linguists  tended  to  regard  such  shifts  as  series  of 
separate  changes:  /a/  changed  to  /e/  (ME  late,  MnE  late);  /e/  changed  to  /i/ 
(ME  fet,  MnE  feet);  /l/  changed  to  /ai/  (ME  biten,  MnE  bite);  etc.  The  modern 
view  that  phonemes  are  items  within  a  system  of  contrasting  elements  rejects 
such  an  "atomistic"  view  of  sound  change  and  emphasizes  instead  the  view  that 
here  a  whole  area  of  the  ME  vowel  system  is  undergoing  change. 

The  belief  that  each  sound  change  must  be  examined  within  its  total  pho- 
nemic setting  has  brought  us  one  step  closer  to  the  realization  of  an  old  dream: 
that  of  understanding  the  causes  of  sound  change.  It  now  seems  clear  that  we 
should  look  upon  phonemes  as  elements  in  tenuous  equilibrium  with  one  an- 
other such  that  a  change  (of  whatever  origin)  in  one  part  of  the  system  will  al- 
most inevitably  cause  compensatory  changes  in  other  parts  as  well. 

The  branch  of  historical  linguistics  which  caused  the  greatest  sensation  during 
the  nineteenth  century  was  comparative  linguistics.  Its  great  contribution  was 
to  show  how  it  is  possible,  by  comparing  forms  in  two  or  more  languages,  to 
prove  that  the  languages  are  related,  and  even  to  reconstruct  some  of  the 
parent  language  from  which  they  are  descended.  The  basic  method  used  was 
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that  of  revealing  sets  of  systematic  correspondences  among  the  languages.  If  we 
examine  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  we  find  such  systematic  corre- 
spondences as  the  following: 


English 

t. 

two, 

ten 

th. 

three. 

that 

h: 

bear 

brother 

Latin 

d. 

duo, 

decern 

t. 

tres, 

(is)tud 

/•• 

fero 

frater 

Greek 

d. 

duo. 

deka 

t. 

treis. 

to 

ph: 

phero, 

phreter 

Sanskrit 

d: 

dvau, 

dasa 

t. 

trayas, 

tad 

bh: 

bharati. 

bhrata 

A  few  correspondences  such  as  these  could  be  nothing  more  than  chance,  sheer 
coincidence.  But  when  large  numbers  of  them  are  found,  and — above  all — when 
they  are  systematic,  common  sense  forces  us  to  reject  chance  as  an  explanation 
and  to  assume  that  each  of  the  languages  represents  an  independent  develop- 
ment, by  regular  sound  change,  from  a  single  earlier  common  source.  On  the 
basis  of  correspondences  like  those  above,  nineteenth-century  scholars  were  able 
to  demonstrate  the  relationship  of  a  large  number  of  languages  and  language 
families  extending  geographically  from  Europe  to  India,  and  to  derive  them  all 
from  a  hypothetical  parent  language,  Proto-Indo-European. 

Once  the  systematic  relationships  between  two  or  more  languages  have  been 
established,  it  is  possible  to  take  one  further  step:  that  of  reconstructing  the 
proto-language.  Using  correspondences  like  those  above,  nineteenth-century 
scholars  reconstructed  such  Proto-Indo-European  forms  as:  *du6u  'two',  *dekm 
'ten',  *ifr/z>5 'three',  */;ofi?'that',  *bher- 'hear',  *^ Ar of er 'brother'.  Many  nineteenth- 
century  scholars  took  such  reconstructions  very  literally,  as  representing  forms 
once  actually  spoken.  There  is  some  justification  for  this.  If  we  compare  the 
various  Romance  languages  and  then  proceed  to  reconstruct  Proto-Romance, 
our  reconstructions  agree  very  closely  with  the  popular  spoken  Latin  which  we 
find  in  written  documents.  Modern  scholars,  however,  tend  to  look  upon  such 
reconstructions  primarily  as  formulae  of  relationships.  If  we  wish  to  compare 
five  languages  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  we  can  of  course  do  so  directly.  This  gives  a 
total  of  ten  different  comparisons:  A-B,  A-C,  A-D,  A-E,  B-C,  B-D,  B-E, 
C-D,  C-E,  D-E.  It  is  far  more  revealing  and  economical,  however,  to  recon- 
struct a  proto-language  X  and  then  to  make  all  comparisons  via  this  X.  This 
gives  a  total  of  only  five  different  comparisons:  A-X,  B-X,  C-X,  D-X,  E-X, 
plus  of  course  A-X-B,  A-X-C,  etc. 

The  model  of  relationship  which  the  comparative  method  of  reconstruction 
gives  is  that  of  the  family  tree:  a  parent  language  (e.g.,  Proto-Indo-European) ; 
a  second  generation  of  daughter  languages  (e.g.,  Celtic,  Germanic,  Italic, 
Greek,  Balto-Slavic,  Indo-Iranian) ;  a  third  generation  of  granddaughter  lan- 
guages (e.g..  North  Germanic,  East  Germanic,  West  Germanic);  and  so  on. 
This  model  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  us  to  indicate  degrees  of  relationship 
among  languages.  For  example,  though  English,  German,  and  French  are  all 
related,  English  and  German  are  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  either 
pf  them  is  tp  French  because  they  show  a  more  recent  common  ancestor,  Proto- 
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Germanic.  On  the  other  hand,  this  model  has  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  many  features  may  have  spread  into  a  given  language  from  some  other 
branch  of  the  family  tree — just  as  northern  hale  has  spread  into  southern  English. 
Nineteenth-century  scholars  tried  to  correct  for  this  defect  by  using  another 
model  of  relationship:  that  of  the  wave.  This  model  pictures  linguistic  innova- 
tions as  spreading  like  waves  from  one  language  or  dialect  into  another.  Though 
it  cannot  indicate  degrees  of  relationship,  it  allows  us  to  understand  how,  for 
example,  certain  linguistic  features  may  be  shared  by  Italic  and  Celtic,  others  by 
Italic  and  Germanic,  still  others  by  Italic  and  Greek,  and  so  on.  First  pro- 
pounded by  Johannes  Schmidt  in  1872,  this  model  anticipates  the  great  develop- 
ment of  dialect  geography  which  began  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Dialect  geography.  In  linguistic  usage  the  term  "dialect"  carries  no  pejorative 
connotations  whatever,  but  denotes  simply  any  geographical  or  social  variety  of 
speech.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "a"  dialect;  there  are  merely 
geographical  (or  social)  areas  where,  as  one  proceeds  in  any  given  direction,  the 
structure  of  speech  changes  more  or  less  rapidly.  For  example,  starting  at  the 
North  Sea  coast  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  a  bit  of  adjacent  France,  one  can  pro- 
ceed from  village  to  village  through  the  plains  of  northern  Germany  down  to  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  the  northern  edge  of  Italy,  without  ever  meet- 
ing any  abrupt  change  in  local  dialect  speech.  Though  four  standard  languages 
are  spoken  here  (French,  Netherlandic  [  =  Dutch-Flemish],  German,  Italian), 
from  the  point  of  view  of  local  speech  this  is  a  single,  continuous  dialect  area. 
(Abrupt  changes  occur  only  when  one  crosses  an  actual  language  border,  as 
when  one  enters  the  French  area  of  Belgium,  the  Frisian  area  of  Holland,  or  the 
Romansh  area  of  Switzerland.)  Nevertheless,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  many 
gradual  changes  can  be  very  great,  so  that  two  dialect  speakers  from  points  a  few 
score  of  miles  apart  may  not  be  able  to  understand  one  another. 

Because  local  dialects  exist  in  such  great  variety  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
they  offer  an  enormously  rich  field  for  the  linguist  to  ply  his  trade  in.  It  was  not 
until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  that  linguists  developed 
the  best  device  so  far  discovered  which  enables  them  to  mine  this  rich  ore:  the 
LINGUISTIC  ATLAS  (or  dialcct  atlas) .  The  two  essential  features  of  a  linguistic  atlas 
are  that  it  gathers  comparable  data  from  a  large  number  of  geographical  points, 
and  that  it  presents  them  in  map  form.  Both  features  are  necessary.  The  data 
gathered  must  be  comparable  at  all  points;  otherwise  they  offer  little  more  than  a 
kind  of  dialect  Cook's  tour.  And  the  data  must  be  presented  in  map  form;  other- 
wise one  learns  nothing  of  the  spatial  structure  of  speech. 

Such  a  geographical  presentation  of  linguistic  data  yields  a  wealth  of  his- 
torical, sociological,  and  linguistic  information.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
single  example:  the  maps  of  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of  New  England  which  present 
data  on  the  loss  vs.  retention  of  postvocalic  r,  i.e.,  the  pronunciation  of  hard  as 
"hahd"  vs.  "hard,"  or  oijar  as  "fah"  vs.  "far."  On  these  maps  we  note,  first  of 
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all,  that  the  boundary  between  those  areas  which  have  kept  postvocalic  r  and 
those  which  have  lost  it  is  not  entirely  clear.  This  in  itself  is  significant:  it  shows 
that  the  sociolinguistic  cleavages  here  are  not  as  sharp  as  they  are  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  have  long-settled,  highly  stable  populations.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  possible  to  draw  more  or  less  exactly  the  isogloss  (from  Greek  iso-  'same', 
glossa  'tongue')  representing  the  outer  limit  of  loss  of  r.  This  runs  along  the  crests 
of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont  and  then  down  the  Connecticut  River  to 
the  coast.  West  of  this  line  r  is  generally  kept,  east  of  it  r  is  generally  lost.  But 
there  are  three  striking  exceptions  in  the  extreme  east:  Cape  Ann,  Marblehead, 
and  Martha's  Vineyard,  all  of  which  keep  r.  How  should  we  interpret  this  geo- 
graphical picture?  In  terms  of  linguistic  spread,  there  are  two  possible  hypoth- 
eses. The  first  is  that  this  whole  area  once  said  "hahd,"  "fah,"  etc.,  and  that  the 
pronunciations  "hard,"  "far"  later  spread  in  from  the  west.  This  would  explain 
the  course  of  the  main  isogloss;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  leave  us  with  no  ex- 
planation at  all  for  the  presence  of  r  at  Cape  Ann,  Marblehead,  and  Martha's 
Vineyard,  in  the  extreme  east.  We  may  therefore  turn  to  the  second  hypothesis: 
that  the  whole  area  once  pronounced  r  in  hard,  far,  etc.;  that  the  pronunciation 
"hahd,"  "fah"  arose  at  some  later  time  and  then  spread  throughout  most  of 
eastern  New  England,  as  far  as  the  present  isogloss;  but  that  the  new  forms  were 
resisted  and  the  old  forms  retained  at  three  points:  Cape  Ann,  Marblehead,  and 
Martha's  Vineyard.  This  agrees  with  what  we  know  otherwise  about  these  three 
points:  they  are  conservative  communities  which  lie  off  the  main  lines  of  com- 
munication. It  allows  us  to  give  the  following  interpretation  to  our  map:  the 
original  settlers  from  England  pronounced  postvocalic  r;  later  a  new  standard 
pronunciation  with  loss  of  r  arose  in  England  (we  know  this  from  other  sources) ; 
this  new  pronunciation  was  imported  into  eastern  New  England,  presumably 
through  such  cultural  centers  as  Boston;  the  new  pronunication  then  spread  to 
the  limits  indicated  by  the  main  isogloss,  but  it  was  resisted  in  three  sociologically 
conservative  and  geographically  isolated  communities. 

The  SYNCHRONIC  picture  which  dialect  geography  gives  us  of  the  way  lan- 
guage changes  through  space  is  in  many  respects  identical  with  the  diachronig 
picture  which  historical  and  comparative  linguistics  gives  us  of  the  way  lan- 
guage changes  through  time.  In  both  cases  we  find  that  the  changes  are  not  hap- 
hazard, but  systematic  and  regular.  Beyond  this,  dialect  geography  also  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  forces  which  lie  behind  linguistic  change.  We  find 
FOGAL  AREAS,  typically  cultural  centers  like  Boston,  from  which  innovations 
spread;  relic  areas,  like  Cape  Ann,  Marblehead,  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
which  preserve  old  features  that  have  been  given  up  elsewhere;  and  graded 
AREAS  which  have  already  accepted  some  innovations  but  have  not  yet  ac- 
cepted others.  The  special  value  of  dialect  geography  to  linguistics  is  that,  by 
presenting  language  in  its  geographical  (and  social)  dimensions,  it  enables  us  to 
understand  many  forms  which  are  otherwise  incomprehensible.  Local  dialects, 
in  their  endless  variety,  also  provide  us  with  an  excellent  "laboratory"  in  which 
the  theories  of  historical  and  comparative  linguistics  can  be  tested. 
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VI.  The  Study  of  Sound  and  of  Meaning 

In  section  II  above,  we  noted  that  the  study  of  language  must  be  approached 
from  the  only  two  aspects  of  it  which  are  open  to  direct  observation:  sound  and 
meaning.  It  is  therefore  understandable  that  these  two  topics  have  developed 
into  more  or  less  independent  fields  of  study. 

The  study  of  sound  begins  with  phonetics.  Depending  on  the  particular 
aspect  of  sound  chosen  for  investigation,  phonetics  falls  into  one  of  three  different 
subdivisions,  articulatory  phonetics  (or  physiological  phonetics)  studies  the 
activities  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the  production  ("articulation")  of  speech 
sounds;  acoustic  phonetics  studies  the  sound  waves  produced  by  these  articula- 
tions; and  auditory  phonetics  studies  the  way  in  which  the  energy  of  these 
sound  waves  is  carried  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  ear  and  thence  to  the  brain. 
Intensive  research  in  any  of  these  three  aspects  of  phonetics  usually  takes  the 
form  of  experimental  phonetics:  X-ray  photographs  of  the  vocal  organs  in  ac- 
tion, devices  for  synthesizing  speech  in  order  to  study  its  acoustic  components, 
investigation  of  the  perception  of  speech  sounds,  and  the  like. 

In  theory,  at  least,  it  would  be  possible  to  study  the  sounds  of  speech  without 
regard  to  the  sound-meaning  correlation  which  underlies  all  language.  For  ex- 
ample, one  could  examine  a  sample  of  speech  without  knowing  anything  of  its 
structure  or  even  what  language  it  represented.  This  would  be  pure  phonetics. 
It  is  rarely  if  ever  practiced,  and  in  any  case  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
linguistics.  In  practice,  every  phonetician  enters  at  least  part  way  into  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  language  and  then  turns  back  to  study  more  closely  the 
observable  data  at  this  end.  Once  the  crucial  step  of  associating  sound  and  mean- 
ing has  been  made,  phonetics  becomes  a  part  of  linguistics. 

It  is  convenient  to  describe  the  study  of  speech  sounds  in  a  progression  of 
steps  which  come  closer  and  closer  to  the  internal  structure  of  language.  (1) 
Practical  phonetics  begins  by  observing  the  types  of  phones  which  occur  in  the 
languages  of  the  world  and  by  setting  up  a  universal  phonetic  grid  on  which  the 
positions  of  these  phones  can  be  plotted.  (2)  Using  this  grid,  phonemics  assigns 
the  phones  of  a  given  language  to  the  same  or  different  phonemes,  depending 
on  their  function  in  the  sound-meaning  correlation.  (3)  In  making  a  phonemic 
analysis,  the  linguist  determines  those  phonetic  features  which  are  "distinctive" 
(or  "phonemic")  in  the  sense  that  they  serve  to  keep  phonemes  apart  (such  as 
the  distinctive  opposition  "voiceless  vs.  voiced"  in  the  /p/  vs.  /b/  of  English 
pin  vs.  bin),  and  those  phonetic  features  which  are  "non-distinctive"  (or  "allo- 
phonic,"  or  "redundant")  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  serve  to  keep  phonemes 
apart  (such  as  the  non-distinctive  opposition  "aspirated  vs.  non-aspirated"  in  the 
[p'^']  vs.  [p]  of  English  pin  vs.  spin).  (4)  Having  determined  the  distinctive  and 
non-distinctive  features  of  phonemes,  the  linguist  looks  further  for  the  structural 
patterns  which  these  features  form.  In  English,  for  example,  he  notes  that  the 
distinctive  opposition  "voiceless  vs.  voiced"  appears  not  only  in  the  stops  /p/ 
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vs.  /b/  but  also  in  the  full  set  of  stops  /p  t  k/  vs.  /b  d  g/  (as  well  as  in  the  fric- 
atives /f  0  s  s/  vs.  /v  S  z  z/) ;  ^J^d  that  the  non-distinctive  opposition  "aspirated  vs. 
non-aspirated"  appears  not  only  in  the  stops  [p*"]  vs.  [p]  but  also  in  the  full  set  of 
voiceless  stops  [p*^  t'^  k^]  {pin,  tie,  key)  vs.  [p  t  k]  {spin,  sty,  ski).  (5)  Having  analyzed 
the  phonetic  structure  of  phonemes,  the  linguist  goes  on  to  examine  the  phonemic 
structure  of  larger  phonological  elements  which  may  occur  in  a  given  language, 
such  as  syllables,  or  "phonological  words"  (e.g.,  does  he,  which  may  be  spoken 
with  the  same  phonological  structure  a.?,  fuzzy,  despite  the  fact  that  it  consists 
grammatically  of  two  words).  (6)  Finally,  once  the  grammatical  forms  of  a 
language  have  been  determined,  the  linguist  analyzes  the  phonemic  structures  of 
these  forms,  especially  of  morphemes  and  words.  This  branch  of  linguistics  is 
often  called  morphophonemics.  Here  the  linguist  notes,  for  example,  the  con- 
sonant clusters  which  can  occur  at  the  beginning  of  English  words  (/tr-/  as  in 
tree,  /tw-/  as  in  twin,  but  never  /tl-/,  /tp-/,  etc.) ;  the  consonant  clusters  which 
can  occur  at  the  end  of  English  words  (/-rt/  in  heart,  /-It/  in  felt,  but  never 
/-tp/,  /-tk/,  etc.);  and  such  morphophonemic  alternations  as  that  between 
/naif/  vs.  /naiv-/  (in  knife,  knives),  or  /haus/  vs.  /hauz-/  (in  house,  houses). 

In  SEMANTICS,  the  study  of  meaning,  the  linguist  would  like  to  follow  a  similar 
progression,  leading  him  ever  closer  to  the  internal  structure  of  language;  but  for 
a  number  of  reasons  this  is  impossible.  First  of  all,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine  a 
"pure  semantics"  which  could  study  the  meaning  of  a  sample  of  speech  without 
any  knowledge  of  its  structure.  Even  aside  from  this,  however,  it  seems  impossible 
to  follow  the  six  progressive  steps  which  are  used  in  the  study  of  sound.  (1)  A 
"practical  semantics"  (parallel  to  practical  phonetics)  would  have  to  observe 
all  the  "semes"  (units  of  meaning)  which  occur  in  the  languages  of  the  world 
and  to  set  up  a  universal  semantic  grid  on  which  they  could  be  plotted.  This  is  a 
task  of  enormous,  probably  impossible  complexity.  (2)  A  "sememics"  (parallel 
to  phonemics)  would  have  to  assign  these  "semes"  to  the  same  or  different 
"sememes,"  depending  on  their  function  in  the  sound-meaning  correlation. 
This,  of  course,  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  a  universal  semantic  grid.  Further- 
more, these  "sememes"  or  functional  units  of  meaning  would  be  of  several  differ- 
ent types.  Some  would  be  forms  with  referential  meaning  and  be  either  single 
morphemes  (e.g.,  dog)  or  constructions  of  two  or  more  morphemes  {get  up, 
semantically  more  than  simply  get  plus  up) ;  others  would  be  forms  with  only 
grammatical  meaning  (the  to  of  to  do) ;  still  others  would  be  not  forms  but  con- 
structions (e.g.,  the  different  constructional  meanings  of  he  will  and  will  he).  In 
view  of  all  these  complexities,  it  seems  impossible  to  proceed  with  steps  (3) 
through  (6)  in  any  useful  way. 

Despite  these  complexities,  a  great  deal  of  important  work  has  been  done  in 
semantics.  Fundamental  to  all  semantic  study  is  the  theory  that  the  connection 
between  sound  and  meaning  is  unmotivated — or,  to  use  de  Saussure's  famous 
phrase,  "le  signe  est  arbitraire."  In  English  the  form  spelled  dog  refers  to  the 
animal  'Canis  familiaris,'  but  it  might  just  as  well  refer  to  something  else;  and 
the  semantic  unit  'Canis  familiaris'  might  just  as  well  be  referred  to  by  a  form  of 
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totally  different  phonemic  shape — as  indeed  it  is  in  French  chien,  German  Hund, 
etc.  Onomatopoetic  words  seem  at  first  glance  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
theory;  but  anyone  who  has  examined  the  onomatopoetic  words  used  by  differ- 
ent languages  to  refer  to  the  same  bit  of  reality  will  know  that  these  forms,  too, 
are  highly  arbitrary. 

The  total  stock  of  semantic  units  in  a  language  is  its  lexicon.  In  theory,  all 
semantic  units  should  be  included;  in  practice,  the  lexicon  is  usually  limited  to 
words,  "idioms"  (however  defined),  and  some  or  all  bound  morphemes.  The 
study  of  the  phonemic  structure  of  the  items  in  the  lexicon  is  morphophonemics, 
mentioned  above;  the  study  of  the  semantic  structure  of  the  items  in  the  lexicon 
is  LEXICOLOGY.  Large  scale  lexicological  studies  generally  take  one  of  three  rather 
different  approaches.  In  a  dictionary  the  items  are  listed  according  to  their 
written  form  (e.g.,  alphabetically),  and  the  meanings  of  the  items  are  then  in- 
dicated as  well  as  possible  by  a  variety  of  means.  In  a  thesaurus  the  items  are 
arranged  according  to  their  meanings  into  a  number  of  groups  and  subgroups. 
An  example  is  P.  M.  Roget's  famous  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,  with 
its  six  fundamental  semantic  "classes"  subdivided  into  24  "sections"  or  "divi- 
sions," which  are  in  turn  subdivided  into  1000  "categories."  In  a  concordance 
the  items  are  chosen  from  a  limited  body  of  material  (usually  a  single  work  or 
author),  and  each  occurrence  of  each  item  is  listed  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
context  in  which  it  occurs.  The  thesaurus  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  mean- 
ing of  a  form  can  be  properly  understood  only  if  one  examines  its  place  in  the 
semantic  field  to  which  it  belongs.  The  concordance  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  meaning  of  a  form  can  be  properly  understood  only  if  one  examines  the 
immediate  grammatical  and  semantic  context  in  which  it  occurs  as  well  as  other 
uses  of  the  form  in  the  same  work  or  author.  Good  dictionaries  try  to  meet  these 
two  requirements  at  least  partially  by  showing  some  of  the  semantic  field  of  each 
form  through  citation  of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  and  by  giving  each  form  in 
one  or  more  contexts. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  sound  structures  of  a  language,  it  is  possible  to  use  rela- 
tively objective  procedures.  As  a  result,  two  scholars  working  independently 
on  the  same  language  will  often  produce  either  the  same  phonemic  analysis  or, 
if  their  approaches  are  not  entirely  identical,  two  different  analyses  which  can 
easily  be  converted  one  to  the  other.  For  the  semantic  structures  of  a  language  no 
comparable  objective  procedures  have  been  developed.  As  a  result,  no  two 
scholars  will  give  the  same  analysis  of  meanings  in  a  dictionary;  no  two  will 
arrive  at  the  same  semantic  groupings  in  a  thesaurus;  and  no  two  will  draw  the 
same  semantic  conclusions  from  a  concordance.  This  does  not  mean  that  such 
semantic  studies  are  useless;  quite  the  contrary,  the  student  of  language  cannot 
do  without  them.  They  are  merely  less  rigorous,  less  objective,  less  verifiable. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  all  semantic  studies  must  be  to  some 
extent  arbitrary.  Nevertheless,  this  arbitrariness  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
if  a  study  is  limited  to  a  small  area  of  experience  which  is  tightly  structured  in  a 
given  language.  Examples  are  the  structuring  of  family  relationships  as  revealed 
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in  kinship  terms,  or  the  structuring  of  time  as  revealed  in  verb  forms.  Or  a  small 
corner  of  the  ideal  "universal  semantic  grid"  can  be  imperfectly  sketched  by  not- 
ing, for  example,  the  semantic  categories  expressed  in  the  languages  of  the  world 
by  inflectional  affixes:  affixes  of  case,  number,  person,  tense,  mood,  degree,  and 
the  like.  Many  of  these  categories  occur  over  and  over  again  in  the  languages  of 
the  world,  though  there  are  also  languages  which  have  no  affixes  at  all. 


VII.  Applied  Linguistics 

The  number  of  areas  in  which  the  theories  and  findings  of  linguistics  can  be 
applied  is  extraordinarily  large.  They  include  such  diverse  fields  as  anthropology, 
sociology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  history,  speech  correction,  lexicography, 
machine  translation,  spelling  reform,  literacy  campaigns,  the  development  of 
writing  systems  (for  hitherto  unwritten  languages),  the  codification  of  standard 
languages,  the  study  of  literature,  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  and  the 
design  of  international  languages.  We  may  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  these 
last  three  topics:  literature,  foreign  language  teaching,  and  international 
languages. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  a  drastic  oversimplification,  we  may  say  that  any 
literary  work  needs  to  be  judged  primarily  from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  what  the 
author  says,  (2)  how  he  says  it.  What  help,  if  any,  does  linguistics  give  us  in 
making  these  two  judgments? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  clearest  if  we  examine  a  literary  work  written 
in  a  foreign  language,  or  in  some  earlier  stage  of  our  own  language.  We  need, 
first  of  all,  to  develop  considerable  skill  in  semantic  analysis  before  we  can  under- 
stand what  an  author  is  saying.  In  many  respects  this  is  completely  obvious. 
When  Chaucer  writes  of  the  Prioress:  "And  Frensh  she  spak  ful  faire  and 
fetisly,"  or  ''^YnWfetis  was  hir  cloke,  as  I  was  war,"  we  of  course  cannot  under- 
stand him  unless  we  know  whditfetis  means.  More  skill  is  needed  to  handle  less 
obvious  examples.  When  we  read  of  the  Yeoman:  "Wei  coude  he  dresse  his  takel 
yemanly,"  we  are  inclined  to  equate  his  coude  with  modern  could.  But  when,  four 
lines  later,  we  read:  "Of  wodecraft  wel  coude  he  al  the  usage,"  it  seems  to  have 
the  meaning  of  modern  knew.  What  we  need  in  a  situation  like  this  is  the  seman- 
tic sophistication  to  realize  that  Chaucer's  coude  is  associated  with  an  area  of 
reality  which  does  not  quite  match  either  of  the  modern  words.  In  effect,  his 
coude  means  neither  could  nor  knew,  but  rather  a  little  bit  of  each  of  them,  plus  a 
bit  of  several  other  modern  words. 

To  understand  what  Chaucer  says,  is,  of  course,  not  enough;  we  must  also 
understand  how  he  says  it.  As  an  absolute  minimum  we  must  understand  his 
poetic  meter;  and  this  leads  to  such  activities  (distasteful  to  some,  but  fascinating 
to  many  linguists)  as  counting  syllables  and  tallying  unstressed  -^'s.  Beyond  this, 
we  also  want  to  know  as  well  as  we  can  how  Chaucer's  rhymes  and  rhythms 
actually  sounded;  and  this,  in  turn,  leads  us  to  the  linguist's  full  apparatus  for 
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phonological  analysis:  his  phonemes  and  allophones,  his  shifts  and  splits  and 
mergers.  Much  of  this  apparatus  was  developed  in  the  first  place  by  scholars  who 
wished  to  understand  literary  works  more  fully. 

When  we  turn  to  modern  literature  in  our  native  language,  the  picture 
changes  considerably.  Until  linguists  (and  philosophers)  have  vastly  improved 
the  techniques  of  semantic  analysis,  we  can  pretty  much  dispense  with  their 
help  in  trying  to  find  out  what  an  author  is  saying.  (It  may  again  be  literary 
scholars  who  develop  these  new  techniques.  In  order  to  gain  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  meaning,  a  number  of  them  are  right  now  using  computers  to  make  con- 
cordances of  authors'  works.)  But  to  find  out  hov\^  an  author  says  what  he  does, 
the  full  apparatus  of  linguistics  is  again  available — even  though  it  has  been 
exploited  very  little  as  yet.  One  view  of  style  concentrates  on  the  extent  to  which 
great  authors  are  able  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  ordinary  language  and  to  con- 
tribute actively  to  its  growth  and  development.  Shakespeare,  for  example,  is 
often  said  to  have  "added  immeasurably  to  the  English  language."  Another  view 
— and  one  to  which  the  linguist  would  be  more  inclined — concentrates  on  the 
extent  to  which  great  authors  are  able  to  write  within  the  bounds  of  the  lan- 
guage of  their  time.  If  we  take  the  term  "language"  in  its  usual  meaning — re- 
ferring to  sounds,  forms,  constructions,  and  meanings — then  we  must  confess 
that  Shakespeare  added  nothing  whatever  to  English.  His  genius  lay  not  in  his 
ability  to  transcend  the  constraints  which  his  language  laid  equally  upon  him 
and  his  contemporaries,  but  rather  in  his  ability  to  write  so  effectively  despite 
these  constraints.  Linguistics  can  tell  us  what  these  constraints  were:  the  sounds 
and  forms  and  constructions  and  meanings  which  were  available  to  him.  Per- 
haps, used  subtly,  it  can  also  show  us  how  he  was  able  to  move  more  effectively 
within  these  limitations  than  were  ordinary  men. 

To  the  foreign  language  teacher  linguistics  offers  a  body  of  theory  which  can 
be  applied  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Four  applications  seem  particularly 
important.  First,  as  the  linguist  looks  at  the  world  about  him,  he  finds  that  all  of 
mankind  can  speak  and  understand,  but  that  less  than  half  of  it  can  read  and 
write.  Looking  at  the  languages  of  the  world,  he  finds  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  them  are  recorded  in  writing.  And  looking  into  history,  he  finds  that  man  has 
been  speaking  and  understanding  for  half  a  million  to  a  million  years,  but  that 
he  has  been  reading  and  writing  for  less  than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  that  time. 
From  this  state  of  affairs  the  linguist  deduces  that  language  must  be  primarily  a 
matter  of  understanding  and  speaking,  and  only  secondarily — and  by  no  means 
necessarily — a  matter  of  reading  and  writing.  This  suggests  that  language  in- 
struction should  begin  with  language  itself — with  understanding  and  speaking; 
and  that  it  should  also  be  analyzed  and  presented  as  language — namely  in  its 
spoken  rather  than  in  its  written  form.  We  cannot,  of  course,  allow  our  students 
to  remain  illiterate.  Instruction  in  reading  and  writing  must  obviously  be  given; 
but  it  should  follow  instruction  in  understanding  and  speaking,  and  not  pre- 
cede it. 

Second,  the  linguist  looks  at  the  world  about  him  and  finds  that  children  as 
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young  as  five  or  six  handle  their  native  language  v\^ith  dazzling  fluency.  This 
suggests  that,  though  the  ability  to  manipulate  linguistic  structures  is  a  mag- 
nificent achievement — precisely  the  achievement  which  distinguishes  man  from 
all  other  animals — it  is  not  an  "intellectual"  achievement  in  the  usual  sense 
of  this  word,  but  rather  a  matter  of  highly  developed  habits.  If  this  is  true,  then 
language  instruction  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  teaching  of  linguistic 
habits  rather  than  to  imparting  an  "intellectual"  understanding  of  language 
structure.  We  may  indeed  have  good  reason  for  including  the  latter,  but  only  if, 
and  to  the  extent  that,  it  promotes  the  former. 

Third,  when  the  linguist  observes  the  behavior  of  language  learners,  he  finds 
that  nearly  all  the  mistakes  they  make  come  from  the  fact  that  they  carry  over 
into  the  foreign  language  the  deeply  ingrained  habits  of  their  native  language. 
Because  the  learner  knows  no  other  way  of  handling  language,  he  structures  the 
world  of  sound  as  his  native  language  does,  he  structures  the  world  of  meaning 
as  his  native  language  does,  and  he  forms  constructions  like  those  in  his  native 
language.  This  suggests  that,  in  order  to  anticipate  and  correct  students'  errors, 
the  language  teacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  the  language 
he  is  teaching  (an  obvious  requirement)  but  also  the  native  language  of  his 
students — the  language  which  is  causing  all  the  interference.  He  should  contrast 
the  structures  of  the  two  languages,  note  the  points  of  conflict  between  them, 
and  then  so  organize  his  teaching  as  to  concentrate  precisely  on  these  sources  of 
his  students'  errors.  Such  an  analysis  of  the  conflicts  between  two  language  struc- 
tures has  recently  been  given  the  name  of  contrastive  linguistics;  it  aims  to 
make  explicit  the  many  insights  which  experienced  language  teachers  have  ac- 
quired largely  through  intuition. 

Fourth,  when  the  linguist  looks  at  the  various  types  of  drills  and  exercises  used 
by  language  teachers,  he  finds  that  some  reflect  certain  basic  theories  of  linguis- 
tics, whereas  others  do  not  correspond  to  any  linguistic  theory  at  all.  Expansion 
drills  (cue:  "it's  cold  today — very";  response:  "it's  very  cold  today")  reflect 
the  theory  of  immediate  constituents;  substitution  drills  (cue:  "he  lives  in  New 
York — works";  response  "he  works  in  New  York")  reflect  the  theory  of  tag- 
memics;  transformation  drills  (cue:  "he  lives  here" — change  to  a  question; 
response:  "does  he  live  here")  reflect  the  theory  of  transformations;  and  so  on. 
Such  drills,  the  linguist  reasons,  ought  to  prove  pedagogically  eff'ective,  and  a 
full  understanding  of  the  theories  underlying  them  ought  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  turn  them  into  powerful  teaching  devices.  On  the  other  hand,  such  familiar 
exercises  as  translations  ("Translate  into  French:  .  .  .")  reflect  no  known  theory 
at  all — except,  perhaps,  the  theory  of  contrastive  linguistics  that  language  struc- 
tures conflict  with  one  another  and  lead  inevitably  to  mistakes.  (This  is  not  to 
say  that  students  should  never  be  asked  to  translate  into  a  foreign  language.  They 
most  certainly  should.  But  such  exercises  are  appropriate  only  in  advanced 
courses;  and  these  teach  rhetoric  and  stylistics,  not  basic  language  structures.) 

After  this  review  of  the  manifold  uses  of  linguistics,  it  is  fitting  to  close  with  an 
example  which  shows  its  limitations.  Linguists  are  constantly  asked  why  they  do 
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not  design  an  international  language  and  thus  eliminate  in  one  fell  swoop  all 
the  difficulties  of  communication  which  plague  mankind  in  the  modern  world. 
To  this  the  linguist  has  a  ready  reply.  The  specifications  of  an  international  lan- 
guage are  easily  given:  it  should  have  a  simple  sound  system;  it  should  have  a 
simple  grammatical  system;  it  should  be  easily  adaptable  to  the  formation  of 
new  words;  and,  if  one  were  asking  the  ultimate,  it  should  have  been  successfully 
tested  for  at  least  a  century.  Such  a  language  exists:  it  is  the  Pidgin  English  of  the 
South  Pacific  (or,  for  that  matter,  any  of  many  other  pidgin  languages  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  world) .  Linguistically,  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  an 
international  language.  What  it  lacks  is  prestige — psychological,  sociological, 
and  political;  and  this  lack  dooms  it  to  failure  right  from  the  start.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  thankful  for  this.  For  even  if  there  were  a  universally  accept- 
able international  language,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  In  such 
an  international  language  the  referential  meaning  of  its  word  for  "democracy" 
would  be  structured  by  democrats  in  their  way,  by  communists  in  their  way, 
by  neutrals  in  their  way.  The  resulting  confusion  might  be  even  greater  than  it 
is  now,  because  it  would  be  less  obvious.  It  is  far  easier  to  realize  that  the  English, 
Russian,  and  Arabic  words  for  "democracy"  mean  quite  different  things  than 
it  would  be  to  realize  that  the  same  word  in  an  international  language  meant 
quite  different  things  to  speakers  with  different  ideologies.  The  many  languages 
of  the  world,  in  their  multiplicity,  may  therefore  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
Besides,  they  keep  the  linguist  in  business. 

Princeton  University 

Princeton,  N.  J.  * 


TEXTUAL  CRITICIS 

By  Fredson  Bowers 


I.  The  Aims  of  Textual  Criticism 

Any  critic  or  historian  or  linguist  would  prefer  to  discuss  a  literary  work  on  the 
basis  of  a  sound  text.  Yet  it  is  all  too  easy  to  erect  an  interpretation  on  the  false 
evidence  of  a  typographical  error,  as  some  distinguished  critics  have  demon- 
strated. For  example,  F.  O.  Matthiessen  identified  'soiled  fish  of  the  sea'  as  a 
Melvillian  discordia  concors  that  "could  only  have  sprung  from  an  imagination 
that  had  apprehended  the  terrors  ...  of  the  immaterial  deep  as  well  as  the 
physical."  Unfortunately,  credit  for  this  metaphysical  shock  should  properly  go 
to  the  unknown  compositor  of  the  reprint  consulted,  whose  memory  or  fingers 
slipped  while  trying  to  set  "coiled  fish  of  the  sea."  Spectacular  examples  can  be 
multiplied  of  like  unhappy  results  when  critics  have  relied  in  vain  on  corrupt 
editions  for  an  accurate  transmission  of  an  author's  words. ^ 

More  commonplace  is  the  subtly  distorted  picture  of  language  and  style 
given  as  a  whole  by  the  faulty  texts  of  the  editions  that  come  most  easily  to  hand 
and  are  ordinarily  found  on  the  shelves  of  student  and  of  critic.  The  shocking 
deterioration  of  the  text  of  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy  has  been  noticed  in  modern 
reprints.^  In  1868  when  Henry  Morley  came  to  re-edit  the  Spectator  papers,  he 
estimated  that  some  three  thousand  textual  corruptions  had  accumulated  in  the 
last  standard  edition.  The  collation  of  variants  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  made  for  the 
Centenary  Edition  of  Hawthorne  reveals  that  the  second  edition  of  1850  de- 
parted from  the  first  edition  in  11  words,  the  third  edition  of  1850  in  37  words, 
the  fourth  of  1875  in  37,  the  fifth  of  1877  in  39,  the  sixth  of  1883  in  62,  and  the 
seventh  of  1900  in  59.  The  Riverside  1883  edition,  the  most  corrupt  of  all,  has 
usually  been  the  standard  text  read,  quoted,  and  reprinted. 

That  statistics  like  these  are  not  confined  to  the  bad  old  days  may  be  illustrated 
from  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  Great  Gatsby.  Between  the  first  edition  in  1925  and  the 
text  as  found  in  the  Three  Novels  of  1953,  which  was  supposed  to  establish  its 
form,  more  than  125  variants  accumulated,  75  of  which  are  substantive,  or  con- 
cerned with  the  wording.  The  implications  of  the  Three  Novels  text  of  Gatsby  have 

^  See  F.  Bowers,  Textual  and  Literary  Criticism  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1959),  pp.  27-30. 

*  Times  Literary  Supplement,  20  May  1949,  p.  329;  quoted  in  R.  C.  Bald,  "Editorial  Prob- 
lems," Studies  in  Bibliography,  ni  (1950-51),  4. 
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been  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  book  which  nowhere  gives  the  reader  the  authority  for  seventy-five 
changes,  all  of  them  posthumously  printed. 

2.  One  which  fails  to  make  use  of  all  of  Fitzgerald's  corrections. 

3.  One  which  contains  thirty-seven  changes  which  Fitzgerald  did  not 
authorize — some  of  which  are  of  most  dubious  value. 

4.  A  book  which  contains  at  least  fifteen  quite  bad  readings,  one  of  which  is  of 
the  highest  structural  importance.^ 

If  an  author's  punctuation  and  capitalization  (and  possibly  his  spelling  and 
word-division)  are  literary  instruments,  as  most  authors  would  claim,  even  the 
first  edition  of  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is  an  untrustworthy  witness 
to  his  refined  intentions,  for  its  house-styling  varies  in  these  respects  about  3,000 
times  from  his  autograph  manuscript  used  as  printer's  copy.  Before  the  Cente- 
nary, however,  no  edition  based  on  the  manuscript  had  ever  been  printed. 

The  recovery  of  the  initial  purity  of  an  author's  text  and  of  its  revision  (insofar 
as  this  is  possible  from  the  preserved  documents),  and  the  preservation  of  this 
purity  despite  the  usual  corrupting  process  of  reprint  transmission,  is  the  aim  of 
textual  criticism.  Hence  the  discipline  lies  at  the  base  of  all  intellectual  endeavor 
in  our  cultural  heritage.  The  process  by  which  texts  are  established  may  vary 
widely  for  diff'erent  periods  and  in  accordance  with  different  special  problems, 
but  the  general  principles  remain  the  same.  An  essay  of  this  length  can  act  less 
as  a  manual  for  a  prospective  editor  than  as  a  guide  for  a  prospective  reader  to 
alert  him  to  the  criteria  he  should  examine  in  the  texts  he  uses.  (The  footnotes 
are  not  intended  to  be  mere  reference  citations  but  instead  to  indicate  typical 
discussions  to  a  student  interested  in  pursuing  the  subject  beyond  the  present 
rapid  survey.)  Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  process  of  editing  early  manu- 
scripts, the  emphasis  here  will  be  on  texts  originating  in  printed  books.  ^ 

^  Bruce  Harkness,  "Bibliography  and  the  Novelistic  Fallacy,"  Studies  in  Bibliography, 
XII  (1959),  73. 

*  A  brief  account  of  the  problems  of  arranging  and  editing  early  texts  that  exist  in  multiple 
manuscripts,  with  citation  of  authorities,  appears  in  the  1958  revised  article  "Textual  Criti- 
cism" in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Although  classical  and  medieval  scholars  are  likely  to  have 
their  own  rules,  the  editing  of  manuscripts  from  comparatively  modern  times  is  far  from  uni- 
form in  its  methods.  In  the  case  of  a  single  authoritative  manuscript  used  as  copy-text,  the  usual 
practice  has  been  to  reprint  as  the  main  text  the  earliest  form  of  the  inscription,  indicating 
the  successive  revisions  by  enclosing  them  between  arbitrary  signs  like  square  or  pointed 
brackets  both  single  and  double,  arrows,  slants,  etc.,  in  the  significance  of  which  there  is  no 
general  agreement.  Hence  the  author's  final  readings  must  be  pursued  through  a  thicket  of 
symbols,  since  only  the  rejected  form  is  transcribed  as  the  primary  text.  The  consequence  is 
that  manuscripts  edited  in  this  manner  require  an  appended  'reading  text'  to  make  the  tech- 
nical transcript  of  any  complex  manuscript  intelligible.  For  a  brilliantly  accomplished  ex- 
ample of  this  technique  of  editing  a  manuscript  in  a  'genetic  text'  accompanied  by  a  reading 
version,  see  the  edition  of  Melville's  Billy  Budd  by  Harrison  Hayford  and  Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr. 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962).  The  reverse  practice  is  to  transcribe  as  the  pri- 
mary text  tiie  final  revised  form  of  a  manuscript,  thus  automatically  creating  a  reading  text, 
and  in  a  series  of  footnotes  to  describe  the  revisions  from  the  initial  inscription  that  resulted  in 
this  final  form.  For  an  example  of  this  technique  of  editing,  see  Bowers,  Whitman's  Manuscripts: 
Leaves  of  Grass  {I860)  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955). 
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II.  Modernized  Versus  Critical  Old-Spelling  Editions 

(a)  Facsimile  or  Critical  Texts.  In  present-day  editing,  differences  of  opinion  on 
two  important  matters  have  arisen.  First  comes  the  question  whether  an  editor 
has  fulfilled  his  most  valuable  function  by  conservatively  reprinting  some  selected 
text,  or  whether  a  'critical'  edition  is  preferable  that  admits  editorial  correction, 
emendation,  and  even  conflation  (synthesis)  of  readings  from  more  than  one 
authoritative  document.  In  this  controversy  the  battle  has  already  been  won  by 
the  critical  school,  and  more  or  less  exact  reprints  are  now  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  photographic  or  to  type  facsimiles.^ 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  No  facsimile  text  can  possibly  match  the  critical 
process  that  endeavors  to  recover  the  author's  final  intentions  more  faithfully 
than  these  can  be  found  in  any  preserved  document.  For  instance,  no  compre- 
hensive or  acceptable  text  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  could  be  constructed  either 
from  the  authoritative  Second  Quarto  or  Folio  version  without  reference  to  the 
other.  Although  Hamlet,  like  Othello,  represents  a  complex  problem,  yet  the  same 
point  is  true  in  simpler  examples  of  revision.  The  latest  editor  of  the  Spectator 
papers  found  it  necessary  to  utilize  different  parts  of  the  first  three  editions  to 
secure  all  of  the  authoritative  revised  readings  that  were  present  as  a  group  in  no 
one  text,  not  even  the  third. ^  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance  in  its  first  edition 
contained  unnoticed  errors  in  the  typesetting  as  well  as  revisions  from  the 
manuscript  that  Hawthorne  had  made  in  the  lost  proof-sheets.  The  third  edition 
of  Tom  Jones,  revised  by  Fielding,  may  unaccountably  revert  sometimes  to 
first-edition  readings  that  he  had  corrected  or  revised  in  the  second,  and  it  may 
perpetuate  errors  in  the  second  edition  that  are  correct  in  the  first. 

A  critical  edition  that  pursues  and  recovers  the  author's  full  intentions  wherever 
found,  and  correctly  associates  them  in  one  synthesis,  is  clearly  the  only  suitable 
edition  that  is  complete  and  accurate  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  critic; 
and  in  that  sense  it  is  a  critic's  edition  as  well  as  one  that  has  been  prepared  by 
critical  editorial  method.'^ 

(b)  Modernized  or  Old-Spelling.  The  second  controversy  has  been  less  well  re- 
solved, although  signs  of  a  compromise  seem  to  be  appearing.  This  is  the  question 
whether  texts  should  be  edited  in  accord  with  their  contemporary  dress  (i.e.,  in 

^  The  matter  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  "Principle  and  Practice  in  the  Editing  of  Early 
Dramatic  Texts,"  Textual  and  Literary  Criticism,  pp.  117-150;  see  also  Bowers,  "The  Method  for 
a  Critical  Edition,"  On  Editing  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists  (Philadelphia:  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Library,  1955),  pp.  67-101.  Some  of  the  special  problems  that  may 
arise  in  treating  facsimile  texts  are  discussed  in  Bowers,  "The  Problem  of  the  Variant  Forme  in 
a  Facsimile  Edition,"  The  Library,  5th  series,  vii  (1952),  262-272. 

^Spectator,  ed.  Donald  F.  Bond  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1963),  pp.  xx-xxix,  Ixix-lxxiii, 
cv-cx,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  evidence  given  more  at  large  in  Bond's  "The  First 
Printing  of  the  Spectator,"  Modern  Philology,  xlvii  (1950),  164-177,  and  "The  Text  of  the 
Spectator,"  Studies  in  Bibliography,  v  (1953),  109-128. 

'  For  a  brief  survey,  see  Bowers,  "Old-Spelling  Editions  of  Dramatic  Texts,"  Studies  in 
Honor  of  T.  W.  Baldwin,  ed.  D.  G.  Allen  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1958),  pp.  9—15; 
supplemented  by  "Established  Texts  and  Definitive  Editions,"  Philological  Quarterly,  XLi 
(1962),  1-17. 
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'old-spelling')  or  in  modernized  form.*  At  present,  opinion  seems  to  be  harden- 
ing that  early  texts  for  popular  general  reading  had  better  be  modernized,  despite 
the  inevitable  inconsistencies  that  result,  whereas  editions  of  literary  works  in- 
tended for  scholarly  use  as  texts  had  better  remain  in  old-spelling,  modified  in  a 
few  respects  for  easier  reading  as  in  the  substitution  of  modern  's'  for  the  old 
long  'f,  and  often  the  modernization  of  i-j  and  u-v.  At  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  sometimes  before,  the  advantages  of 
modernization  largely  disappear  and  its  disadvantages  multiply  even  for  popular 
texts. 


III.  Establishing  the  Text 

(a)  Documentary  Evidence.  The  heart  of  the  editorial  process  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  text.  This  establishment  takes  place  in  two  distinct  steps:  (1)  the 
determination  of  the  purest  and  most  correct  form  or  forms  as  limited  by  the 
evidence  of  preserved  documents;  (2)  the  application  of  further  techniques  to 
clear  the  text  insofar  as  possible  of  errors  still  present  in  the  established  docu- 
mentary forms  shown  to  have  authority,  and  the  synthesis  wherever  necessary  of 
two  or  more  authoritative  documents  to  form  a  single  final  text.  This  process 
may  be  described  as  (1)  the  exhaustion  of  the  documentary  evidence,  followed 
by  (2)  emendation  and  any  necessary  conflation  in  an  attempt  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  inferential  authorial  fair  copy,  or  other  ultimately  au- 
thoritative document.^ 

(b)  Copy-  Text  {Simple  Transmission) .  The  final  purpose  of  the  examination  of 
the  evidence  of  the  documentary  forms  in  which  a  text  has  been  preserved  is  the 
selection  of  a  copy-text,  that  is,  some  single  form  of  the  text  on  which  an  edition 
should  most  logically  be  based,  and  the  determination  of  any  need  to  synthesize 
this  copy-text  with  readings  from  any  other  authoritative  form.  Naturally,  the 
copy-text  form  must  be  the  one  which  possesses  the  greatest  original  authority 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  closest  to  the  author's  lost  manuscript,  or  is  the  manuscript 

^  The  case  for  modernized  texts  is  put  by  John  Russell  Brown,  "The  Rationale  of  Old- 
Spelling  Editions  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries,"  Studies  in  Bibliography, 
XIII  (1960),  54-68;  and  for  the  retention  of  old-spelling  by  Arthur  Brown,  "The  Rationale 
of  Old-Spelling  Editions  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries:  A  Rejoinder," 
ibid.,  pp.  69-76.  Arthur  Brown,  "Editorial  Problems  in  Shakespeare:  Semi-Popular  Editions," 
Studies  in  Bibliography,  viii  (1956),  15-26,  may  also  be  consulted. 

'  When  the  authorial  manuscript  has  not  been  preserved,  as  with  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter, 
the  editor  attempts  to  approximate  the  correctness  of  the  manuscript,  within  the  limitations  of 
the  evidence  of  the  first  edition,  the  only  authoritative  document.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
authorial  manuscript  has  been  preserved,  as  with  The  Blithedale  Romance  or  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  one  attempts  to  recover  from  the  first  edition  the  alterations  made  in  the  lost  proof- 
sheets  and  to  reject  the  printer's  errors  that  Hawthorne  overlooked.  When,  as  with  the  second 
and  third  editions  of  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  authorial  revisions  appear,  the  editor  endeavors 
to  reconstruct  the  marked  copy  of  the  first  edition  that  served  as  printer's  copy  for  the  second, 
and  (for  substantives)  of  the  second  edition  that  served  as  printer's  copy  for  the  third. 

'   /  /         '■■ 
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itself.  (The  problems  raised  by  authorial  revision  of  an  early  form  of  the  text 
will  be  considered  later.  At  present,  for  simplicity,  the  assumption  is  made  that 
only  one  authoritative  document  will  have  been  preserved.) 

(c)  Collation  of  Variants.  The  first  duty  to  engage  an  editor  is  the  collection  and 
identification  of  all  editions  (or  manuscripts)  of  a  text  within  a  logically  de- 
termined period.^"  Often  the  span  of  an  author's  lifetime  represents  the  period 
selected,  on  the  ground  that  authorial  revision  would  necessarily  have  been  con- 
fined to  this  interval.  However,  the  chance  always  exists  that  a  later  editor  may 
have  had  access  to  the  dead  author's  manuscripts  or  to  some  other  source  of 
authority,  as  fortunately  happened  in  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio,  so  that  a 
reasonable  interval  after  death  will  prove  to  be  a  safer  terminal  point.  An  editor 
must  always  be  prepared  to  be  elastic.  Any  Restoration  version  of  Shakespeare, 
for  instance,  might  theoretically  have  been  influenced  by  Elizabethan  manu- 
scripts preserved  by  the  players. 

The  collation  and  recording  of  variants  in  the  wording  of  these  several  editions 
will  ordinarily  establish  the  genetic  relationship  of  the  editions  and  enable  a 
family  tree  to  be  drawn. 

(d)  Family  Tr^^.  A  conventional  instance  of  simple  transmission  is  Shakespeare's 
7  Henry  IV,  the  earliest  preserved  edition  of  which  is  dated  1598.  Each  edition 
derives  from  its  immediate  predecessor  up  to  the  sixth  of  1622,  but  the  Folio  of 
1623  used  the  fifth  quarto  of  1613  as  copy.  The  quartos,  then,  are  in  direct  rela- 
tionship to  each  other,  but  the  Folio  is  in  collateral  relationship  to  Q.6  since  each 
radiates  independently  from  its  copy,  Q5.  As  the  seventh  and  eighth  quarto  edi- 
tions continue  the  quarto  line  of  the  text,  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Folios, 
in  direct  line  with  each  other  from  the  First,  are  collateral  to  Qq6-8.'^^ 

From  a  study  of  the  variant  readings  in  these  editions,  an  editor  can  view  the 
gradual  progression  of  corruption  in  the  text,  passed  on  from  edition  to  edition, 
and  he  can  thereby  determine  the  important  fact  that  no  edition  of  7  Henry  IV 
after  the  'first'  (a  few  leaves  of  a  preceding  edition  are  preserved)  was  set  from 

^^  An  edition  is  to  be  defined,  roughly,  as  any  diflferent  typesetting  of  the  text,  in  whole  or  in 
considerable  part.  For  problems  of  edition,  issue,  and  state,  see  Bowers,  Principles  of  Biblio- 
graphical Description  (Princeton :  Princeton  University  Press,  1 949,  reprinted  Russell  and  Russell, 
1962),  pp.  37-123,  379-426. 

"  A  more  interesting  family  tree  is  met  with  in  the  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's  Richard 
III.  The  first  four  quartos  of  1597,  1598,  1602,  and  1605  are  in  line,  each  derived  from  its 
immediate  predecessor.  However,  in  Q5  of  1612,  owing  to  a  small  amount  of  simultaneous 
typesetting  by  two  compositors,  only  sheets  ABD  were  printed  from  Q4  of  1605  whereas  the 
remaining  sheets  GE-M  used  Q3  of  1602  as  copy.  Hence  some  part  of  the  text  of  Q5  is  in  direct 
relationship  to  Q4,  and  some  part  is  in  collateral.  Sometimes  a  popular  book  can  develop  a 
complicated  family  tree.  Dryden's  Indian  Emperour  was  first  published  in  1667,  followed  by  a 
second  edition  in  1668,  and  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  all  in  1670.  These  are  in  line.  But  the  sixth 
edition  of  1681  was  set  from  a  copy  of  the  second  (1668),  and  all  subsequent  quartos  to  the 
twelfth  derive  ultimately  from  this  sixth.  However,  two  compositors  worked  in  alternation  on 
Q9  of  1694,  one  using  a  copy  of  Q7  of  1686  and  the  other  a  copy  of  Q8  of  1692.  QqlO-12 
follow  in  line  with  this  mixed  Q9,  which  is  partly  in  line  and  partly  collateral  with  Q7  and 
QB.  The  1701  Folio  used  QIO  of  1696  as  its  copy  and  is  therefore  collateral  with  Qqll-12. 
Textually  this  family  tree  has  its  importance,  since  the  third  edition  contained  Dryden's  final 
revisions,  which  were  therefore  lost  to  the  text  beginning  with  the  sixth  edition. 
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an  independent  manuscript;  instead,  each  demonstrably  utilized  some  earlier 
edition  as  printer's  copy.  As  a  consequence,  all  derive  from  the  1598  quarto, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  family  tree.  Since  only  the  first  edition  can  have 
any  immediate  relationship  to  a  manuscript  originating  with  Shakespeare,  it 
inevitably  becomes  the  copy-text.  In  all  major  respects  both  of  the  words  (sub- 
stantives) and  their  forms  (accidentals),  it  alone  wholly  represents  the  purest 
preserved  derivation  from  the  most  authoritative  textual  document,  the  author's 
lost  manuscript. 

(e)  Function  of  Bibliography.  The  interpretation  of  the  systematic  variation  in 
readings  between  editions  will  sometimes  need  the  assistance  of  analytical 
bibliography.  For  instance,  readings  alone  (if  we  omit  the  interpretation  of  the 
press-variants)  will  not  identify  which  of  the  two  1669  editions  of  Dryden's  Wild 
Gallant  is  the  first,  and  which  the  second;  but  one  piece  of  physical  evidence  is 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  true  order.  In  what  may  be  proved  to  be  the  first 
edition,  the  word  'tells'  was  printed  with  a  defective  type  for  the  second  letter  '1'; 
the  type  inked  chiefly  at  the  top  and  in  many  copies  produced  only  a  short  mark 
that  looked  like  an  apostrophe.  In  the  second  edition  the  compositor  faithfully 
copied  what  he  thought  he  saw,  and  set  the  corresponding  word  as  'tel's',  an 
impossible  form.  That  this  evidence  must  be  accepted  may  be  seen  if  one  tries  to 
reverse  it  and  explain  the  defective  type  as  deriving  from  the  apostrophe. ^^ 

The  detection  of  falsely  dated  piracies  and  their  ordering  in  the  family  tree 
may  in  such  complex  circumstances  as  sometimes  obtain  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury require  very  skilled  bibliographical  analysis  and  wide  collation  for  definitive 
results.  Moreover,  concealed  impressions  partly  reset  and  partly  from  stand- 
ing type,  or  wholly  from  previously  set  type,  have  often  gone  undetected  by 
ordinary  standards  of  examination.  One  case-history  involves  a  cancel  in  Thom- 
son's Sophonisba  printed  in  four  diff'erent  type-settings  that  should  have  produced 
eighteen  diff'erent  states,  of  which  the  collation  of  39  copies  has  revealed  only 
thirteen.  Sheridan's  Pizarro  was  first  published  in  1799  and  had  passed  thirty 
impressions  by  1814.  The  weary  task  of  collation  shows  that  whereas  there  is 
some  typographical  improvement  in  the  2nd,  the  author  himself  revised  the  text 
only  in  the  12th  and  24th  impressions.  Although  in  1947  the  duodecimo  Deserted 
Village  was  thought  to  be  a  very  rare,  privately  printed  'trial  issue,'  which  would 
have  made  it  of  the  first  textual  importance,  in  1954  it  was  exposed  as  a  common 
pirated  reprint.  And  so  on  and  so  on.^^ 

That  close  examination  of  a  number  of  forms  of  the  text  is  still  necessary  today 
may  be  seen  from  James  Gould  Cozzens'  habit  of  making  revisions  in  the  English 
editions  of  his  fiction,  printed  later  than  the  American,  although  the  American 
publishers  were  for  some  time  unaware  of  this  practice  and  hence  made  no  eff"ort 
to  revise  their  own  texts. ^* 

1^  Bowers,  "The  Fii-st  Edition  of  Dryden's  Wild  Gallant  1669,"  The  Library,  5th  series,  v 
(1950),  51-54. 

^^  William  B.^Todd,  New  Adventures  Among  Old  Books  (Univ.  of  Kansas  Pubs. :  Library  Series, 
No.  4,  1958). 

^^  James  B.  Meriwether,  "The  English  Editions  of  James  Gould  Cozzens,"  Studies  in  Bibliog- 
raphy, niy  (1962),  207-218. 
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(f)  Complex  Transmission.  The  patterns  of  the  readings,  sometimes  assisted  by 
technical  bibliographical  evidence,  can  ordinarily  settle  whether  all  forms  of 
the  text  derive  ultimately  irom  one  preserved  document  without  authorial  revi- 
sion other  than  of  a  casual  variety  (simple  transmission)  or  from  more  than  one 
preserved  document  (complex  transmission).  The  clearest  case  of  complex  trans- 
mission occurs  when  two  editions  are  each  printed  from  different  manuscripts, 
a  tolerably  rare  occurrence  except  when — as  with  Wordsworth's  Prelude — the 
alterations  are  so  extensive  as  to  require  something  other  than  revised  printed 
copy.  However,  in  The  Bloody  Brother  (Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy)  the  editions  of 
1639  and  1640  are  each  printed  from  a  manuscript,  one  perhaps  the  'foul 
papers'  and  the  other  perhaps  the  promptbook.  The  1623  Folio  text  of  Shake- 
speare's Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  printed  from  a  different  manuscript  from 
that  behind  the  bad-quarto  text  of  1602. 

More  common  complex  transmission  occurs  when  printer's  copy  for  an  altered 
edition  is  made  up  by  bringing  an  earlier  printed  edition  into  general  conformity 
with  a  manuscript  by  means  of  scribal  interlineation,  marginal  annotation,  at- 
tached slips,  and  so  on.  Representative  examples  are  the  Folio  texts  of  Hamlet 
and  of  Othello,  commonly  believed  to  have  been  printed  from  annotated  copies 
of  their  Second  and  First  Quarto  respectively.  The  annotation  may  not  be  very 
extensive,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  quarto  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  for  the  Folio 
text;  but  in  such  cases  as  King  Lear  serious  problems  can  arise  when  a  corrupt 
text  is  utilized  as  the  printed  base  for  such  annotation. 

Perhaps  the  most  common,  and  usually  the  least  complicated,  examples  ap- 
pear when  an  author  himself  revises  his  text  for  the  press  by  altering  some  printed 
edition,  as  occurred  in  both  the  second  and  third  editions  of  Dryden's  Indian  Em- 
perour  and  in  the  second  to  fourth  editions  of  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews.  This  was 
the  common  practice  with  Victorian  novelists,  to  work  over  the  periodical 
publication  in  order  to  prepare  copy  for  the  first  appearance  in  book  form.  The 
alteration  may  be  of  small  extent,  as  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Indian  Em- 
perour,  or  so  complex  and  thoroughgoing  as  almost  to  negate  the  partially  direct 
derivation  of  the  two  documents,  as  with  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
Quarto  and  Folio  texts. 

The  distinction  between  this  third  class  and  such  examples  from  the  second 
category  as  Shakespeare's  Othello  or  Richard  III  in  their  Folio  texts,  lies  in  the 
difference  between  alteration  by  some  agent  utilizing  a  manuscript  that  need 
not  be  a  direct  revision  of  the  manuscript  behind  the  first  printed  text,  and  an 
author  himself  authoritatively  revising  his  work.  In  the  one  category  it  is  quite 
possible  for  some  of  the  altered  readings  to  be  of  inferior  authority  to  the  originals, 
whereas  this  circumstance  could  not  arise  when  the  author  is  the  direct  revising 
agent  except  by  subsequent  printer's  error. 

(g)  Problems  of  Copy-Text.  In  complex  transmission  the  question  of  the  copy- 
text  that  an  editor  should  select  is  one  of  major  significance.  When  two  editions 
are  set  from  independeni  manuscripts,  in  some  sense  the  authority  of  each  is 
technically  equal.  Hence  the  choice  of  a  copy-text  as  the  basis  for  a  definitive 
edition  of  the  work  may  be  difficult  to  decide  since  often  highly  speculative 
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hypotheses  about  the  relationship  of  the  two  manuscripts  behind  the  prints  to 
each  other  and  to  the  autograph  may  be  required.  On  the  contrary,  when  some 
earUer  printed  edition  is  altered  or  revised,  then  despite  the  divided  authority 
of  the  two  editions  there  still  remains  only  one  that  was  typeset  (and  therefore 
one  that  immediately  derives)  from  a  manuscript;  and  this  must  be  chosen  as  the 
copy-text,  that  basic  edition  on  which  the  critical  text  will  be  reconstructed.^^ 
This  does  not  mean  that  its  substantive  readings  are  preferable  but  instead  that 
the  forms  (the  accidentals  of  a  text)  taken  by  all  common  readings  can  ordinarily 
be  authoritative  only  in  the  first  edition  set  from  manuscript.  (This  question  of 
the  divided  authority  of  words  and  their  forms  is  discussed  below  under  the 
treatment  of  the  copy-text  in  the  preparation  of  a  definitive  edition.) 

(h)  Determination  of  Authority  in  Variant  Readings.  No  variant  in  a  later  edition 
in  the  simple  transmission  of  a  text  can  possibly  have  any  authority  (even  if  it 
corrects  an  error  in  the  primary  text),  since  no  fresh  authority  has  intruded. 
However,  in  complex  transmission  one  or  more  authorities  are  represented  by 
different  editions;  nevertheless,  if  a  revised  edition  is  even  partially  a  reprint  of 
another,  some  of  its  variants  will  be  authoritative  and  others  unauthoritative,  the 
results  of  the  corruption  consequent  upon  any  textual  transmission. 

The  determination  of  authority  on  an  overall  basis  (that  is,  that  a  text  has  been 
altered  in  a  manner  beyond  what  is  normal  in  simple  reprinting)  may  present 
difficulty  if  the  alteration  is  sparse  and  therelore  minor  in  its  aim.  Ordinarily  the 
problem  is  a  critical  one,  although  bibliographical  considerations  may  exercise 
an  important  check  on  critical  findings  either  by  providing  specific  evidence 
or,  more  commonly,  as  bibliographical  experience  may  assist  in  establishing 
normal  limits  for  corruption  against  which  to  set  the  variation  suspected  to  be 
abnormal  and  therefore  revisory. 

Usually  the  two  methods  of  enquiry  will  work  closely  together.  In  Dekker's 
Shoemakers''  Holiday  v.v.171-172  some  prose  lines  start  a  speech  that  turns  into 
verse.  When  the  second  edition  tries  to  make  verse  out  of  the  prose  by  crude 
revision  of  the  language,  and  ends  with  halting  verse  and  inferior  style,  the  critic 
is  justified  in  the  belief  that  someone  other  than  the  author  has  intervened.  He  is 
the  less  encouraged  elsewhere  in  the  second  edition,  therefore,  to  credit  the  author 
with  what  might  otherwise  be  more  neutral  alterations  difficult  to  adjudicate. 
In  the  second  edition  (1668)  of  The  Indian  Emperour  bibliography  assists  mate- 
rially by  establishing  that  a  series  of  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  first  sheet  was 
made  by  stopping  the  press  and  altering  the  type  during  the  course  of  printing. 
Thereafter,  no  press-variants  appear,  according  to  a  number  of  copies  collated. 
The  inference  is  inescapable  that  the  author,  not  the  printing-house  proofreader, 
intervened;  hence  when  similar  altered  readings  from  the  first  are  found  as  the 
second  edition  progresses  (though  not  the  result  of  press-correction),  the  critic 
may  reasonably  take  it  that  Dryden  had  read  through  the  printer's  copy  and 
made  alterations  in  the  whole  before  he  permitted  printing  to  resume.^' 

15  Pqj.  j-gj-g  exceptions,  see  below  the  examples  from  Jonson,  Goldsmith,  and  Whitman. 
*'  The  evidence  is  too  complicated  and  extensive  to  quote  here,  but  an  almost  classic  case 
of  the  contribution  of  bibliography  to  the  problem  of  assessing  the  authority  of  variant  readings. 
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Bibliographical  identification  and  testing  of  the  agents  of  textual  transmission 
may  establish  the  norms  to  be  expected  under  given  conditions.  Thus  we  may 
know  that  some  fresh  authority  has  entered  the  text  of  the  Folio  Othello  as  against 
the  Quarto  (a)  because  the  variation  is  more  extensive  in  quantity,  and  qualita- 
tively quite  different,  from  that  normally  predictable  in  simple  reprinting;  and 
(b)  because  a  study  of  the  identified  Compositor  E,  who  set  Act  i  in  the  Folio, 
shows  that  in  certain  control  texts  that  he  also  set — like  Titus  Andronicus  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet — he  did  not  produce  of  his  own  accord  variation  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  approaching  that  found  in  his  typesetting  of  Othello. 

Once  the  fact  has  been  established  that  some  new  authority  has  entered  a 
text  in  the  course  of  its  transmission,  the  determination  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  authority  is  largely  a  critical  responsibility.  Revision  by  the  author  him- 
self from  the  second  to  fourth  editions  of  Joseph  Andrews  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  the  nature  of  the  phemomena.  On  the  other  hand,  alteration  may  be  editorial 
and  without  authority,  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  variants  in  the  pages  of  the 
second  edition  of  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter  that  were  printed  from  the  standing- 
type  of  the  first  edition.  Or  they  may  be  mixed,  as  in  the  numerous  changes  made 
in  the  plates  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  This  Side  oj  Paradise  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  impressions  partly  by  the  author  and  partly  by  the  publisher. ^'^  Altera- 
tions in  a  later  edition  may  even,  on  the  whole,  come  from  an  inferior  though 
authoritative  source  and  prove  to  be  less  desirable  than  the  original  readings,  if 
we  may  believe  the  hypothesis  that  the  Quarto  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  printed 
from  a  Shakespearian  fair-copy  manuscript  but  the  alterations  in  the  Folio  were 
inserted  in  the  Quarto  printer's  copy  from  an  unrevised  earlier  state  of  the 
manuscript. ^^ 

In  general,  once  the  fact  of  variation  has  been  established  in  more  than  re- 
print quality  or  quantity,  a  critic  tries  to  see  if  the  altered  readings  are,  on  the 
whole,  homogeneous,  as  in  The  Indian  Emperour  and  Joseph  Andrews  or  Tom  Jones, 
or  disparate  in  their  nature,  as  in  This  Side  of  Paradise.  Ordinarily,  if  the  varia- 
tion seems  much  of  a  piece,  the  odds  favor  the  general  acceptance  of  all  the 
substantive  readings  of  the  revised  edition  save  for  manifest  or  strongly  sus- 
pected error.  That  is,  verbal  variants  in  the  revision  are  to  be  taken  as  innocent 
until  proved  guilty  as  printer's  errors.  Problems  will  always  arise.  For  instance, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  Dryden  read  proof  on  the  finally  revised  third  edition 
of  the  Emperour,  and  hence  he  was  in  no  position  to  prevent  the  normal  corruption 

in  general,  occurs  in  the  second  edition  of  Dekker's  7  Honest  Whore  (1 604)  in  which  some  very 
precise  assignments  of  authority  to  variants  in  standing-type  but  of  lack  of  authority  to  variants 
in  the  reset  pages  of  the  very  same  sheets,  with  one  notable  exception,  can  be  made  by  reason 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  peculiar  printing  of  both  editions  in  three  or  four  printing-houses 
simultaneously.  See  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Thomas  Dekker  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1955),  11,  4-15. 

^'  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli,  "A  Collation  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  This  Side  oJ  Paradise,"  Studies  in 
Bibliography,  ix  (1957),  262-265. 

^^  This  difficulty  may  also  appear  not  on  the  whole  but  in  isolated  specific  readings.  A  mixed 
case  occurs  in  King  Lear  where  not  all  of  the  generally  superior  Folio  variants,  originating 
in  the  comparison  of  a  playhouse  manuscript  with  the  'Bad  Quarto,'  prove  to  be  acceptable  to 
critics. 
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that  occurs  whenever  any  text,  early  or  late,  is  reset.  The  critic  thus  can  expect 
a  certain  portion  of  the  variants  in  the  third  edition  to  be  non-authoritative, 
although  mixed  with  a  large  number  of  authorial  revisions. 

The  same  problem  on  a  larger  scale  is  encountered  in  Joseph  Andrews.  Fielding 
thoroughly  ixvised  the  second  edition,  sometimes  by  the  addition  or  substitution 
of  lengthy  passages,  sometimes  of  single  words.  Once  such  detailed  care  has 
been  demonstrated,  an  editor  must  take  it  that  every  variant  in  the  second  edi- 
dition  is  innocent  (or  authoritative)  until  proved  to  be  guilty.  The  odds  favor 
majority  acceptance,  even  of  relatively  indifferent  variants,  on  a  comparatively 
general  basis,  even  though  some  will  arouse  suspicion  and  be  rejected.  However, 
the  revision  in  the  third  and  then  in  the  fourth  edition  grows  relatively  narrow 
and  casual,  as  against  the  wide  and  systematic  changes  made  in  the  second. 
In  these  circumstances  the  odds  shift,  and  an  editor  is  justified  in  demanding 
much  more  rigorous  demonstration  of  the  authorial  origin  for  each  individual 
variant  before  accepting  it  than  he  need  in  the  copiously  revised  second  edition. 
Only  by  increasing  the  rigor  of  his  acceptance  for  the  third-  and  fourth-edition 
readings  can  an  editor  escape  incorporating  as  authorial  what  were  a  number 
of  compositorial  variants  in  these  slightly  revised  reprints.  It  is  true  that  the  shift 
here  to  a  presumption  of  guilt  instead  of  innocence  may  exclude  a  few  relatively 
indifferent  readings  that  actually  represent  authorial  revision  if  the  truth 
could  be  known.  However,  an  editor  may  comfort  himself  with  this  reflection: 
since  a  choice  is  mandatory,  it  is  surely  better  to  play  the  odds  in  this  manner 
and  to  reproduce  in  a  definitive  edition  a  few  words  that  are  actually  Fielding's 
in  their  origin,  even  though  not  his  final  intentions,  than  it  is  in  such  an  edition 
to  foist  on  his  text  words  that  are  not  and  never  were  Fielding's.  Thus  an  editor 
in  this  case  is  justified  in  accepting  a  majority  of  the  second-edition  variants  as 
authoritative,  but  only  a  minority  of  the  variants  once  the  fourth  edition  is 
reached. 

In  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance  (1851)  we  possess  the  printer's-copy  manu- 
script and  can  record  with  precision  the  31  differences  in  wording  between  the 
manuscript  and  the  first  edition  (apart  from  three  cancelled  passages  and  one 
added) .  No  precise  rule  can  be  formulated  to  guide  an  editor  here,  or  in  Dryden, 
in  Fielding,  or  in  Shakespeare,  invariably  to  make  the  right  choice.  In  this  re- 
spect editing  is  very  much  an  art  that  requires  the  fullest  powers  of  critical, 
linguistic,  and  bibliographical  training.  Obviously,  some  errors  will  be  the 
printer's,  overlooked  by  the  proofreading  author.  Thus  when  in  The  Blithedale 
Romance  the  manuscript  reads  'wintry'  and  the  first  edition  'winter',  the  first- 
edition  reading  can  be  rejected,  for  the  month  is  April.  When  the  first  edition 
reads  'creditable'  and  the  manuscript  'to  his  credit',  one  may  decide,  reasonably 
enough,  that  this  is  not  an  error  and  so  accept  the  first-edition  word  as  a  revi- 
sion. One  may  occasionally  take  one's  courage  in  one's  hands  and  decide,  for 
example,  that  the  first  edition's  'inspired'  is  a  corruption  of  the  manuscript's 
less  common  'inspirited',  a  reading  that  should  be  retained.  As  it  turns  out,  the 
Centenary  Blithedale  Romance  assigns  7  of  the  31  variants  to  the  printer  and  prefers 
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the  manuscript  readings  in  these,  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  Hawthorne 
was  a  rapid  and  careless  proofreader. 

If  the  case  is  not  so  simple  as  between  author  and  compositor,  however,  and  if 
the  readings  are  not  thought  to  come  from  one  source  (printer's  errors  apart), 
the  decision  may  be  much  more  difficult,  as  in  editing  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello, 
where  the  amount  of  variance  due  to  Shakespeare  himself  as  between  Quarto 
and  Folio  texts  is  not  easy  to  settle  as  a  whole.  Consequently,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  each  specific  variant  consistently  in  accord  with  an  overall  hypothesis 
is  almost  impossible. 

(i)  Internal  Variation.  When  collation  has  established  that  authority  resides  in 
one,  or  in  more  than  one  form  of  the  text,  the  exhaustion  of  the  documentary 
evidence  is  still  not  complete  until  each  authoritative  edition  has  been  tested 
bibliographically  for  internal  variance.  An  editor,  in  fact,  needs  to  establish  the 
most  authoritative  form  of  each  authoritative  document  that  he  proposes  to 
utilize  for  the  reconstruction  of  his  text.  This  is  done  by  the  letter  by  letter,  mark 
by  mark,  and  word  by  word  collation  (comparison)  of  a  number  of  copies 
against  a  control  exemplar. 

In  some  part  early  texts  may  require  such  collation  for  the  editor  to  determine 
the  authentic  details  of  their  typesetting.  Inking  of  the  types  may  be  so  poor,  and 
the  types  so  worn,  that  punctuation  marks,  especially,  can  be  indistinguishable 
one  from  another,  or  may  not  even  print  in  some  copies.  Dekker's  If  This  Be 
Not  a  Good  Play  (1612)  required  comparison  of  some  dozen  copies  before  all 
details  were  satisfactorily  established. 

However,  the  major  reason  for  collation  usually  stems  from  the  need  to  isolate 
typographical  variants  or  (in  later  books)  separate  printings  within  an  edition, 
eacTrc^i;7hirlriiTayxoTrtHtrrsome'fex^  differences.  In  early  books,  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century  in  some  cases,  special  proofs  jA^re^iiQiliisualLvLPulled  for 
authorial  review  and  correction  before  printing.  Instead,  after  only  cursory 
examinationthe  type-pages  would  be  placed  on  the  press  and  printing  started. 
An  early  puj.1  would  usually  be  read  by  some  printing-house  functionary,  who 
would  then  stop  the  press  for  corrections.  As  a  result,  the  text  of  each  sheet  in 
early  books  may  exist  in~Iwo""or  more" states  that  reflect  different  stages  of  the 
proofreading.^^  Dekker's  Match  Me  in  London  (1631)  is  unusual  but  not  unique  in 
the  number  of  its  variants,  for  the  collation  of  26  copies  has  revealed  199  variant 
readings  made  in  press,  and  very  likely  more  exist  that  have  not  been  seen.  The 
use  that  the  editor  makes  of  these  variants  may  differ  according  to  his  editorial 
principles  and  his  assessment  of  their  origin  and  authority,  but  he  can  scarcely 
be  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  value  of  press-corrections  until  he  is  aware  of 
their  existence. ^'^ 

^3  For  an  account  of  the  process  on  the  hand-press,  see  Bowers,  "Elizabethan  Proofing," 
Joseph  Quincy  Adams  Memorial  Studies,  ed.,  J.  G.  McManaway  (Washington,  D.  C:  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library,  1948),  pp.  571-586.  _ 

2°  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  about  the  number  of  copies  to  collate,  although  ordinarily  five  to 
six  copies  should  begin  to  give  an  editor  some  notion  whether  press-correction  will  prove  to  be 
heavy  or  light.  __ 
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Sometimes  type-pages  may  be  spoiled  by  an  accident  during  the  course  of 
printing,  and  the  resetting  will  contain  different  readings  which  an  editor  must 
evaluate,  as  happened  to  two  pages  in  Dekker  and  Middleton's  Roaring  Girl 
(1611).  If  cancels  (substitute  leaves)  are  present  in  some  copies,  like  the  leaf  in 
Congreve's  Double  Dealer  (1694),  extensive  collation  may  be  necessary  to  pick  up 
a  copy  with  or  without  the  cancel,  and  to  determine  whether  the  cancel  leaf  was 
or  was  not  set  in  duplicate  for  easier  printing. 

Variance  of  this  nature  sketched  above  diminishes  as  we  come  closer  to  the 
present  day,  but  fresh  problems  arise.  For  technical  reasons  part  of  a  first  edition 
may  be  printed  in  duplicate  typesettings,  like  the  last  gathering  of  the  first  edition 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1850).  Although  no  differences  appear  here,  a  textual  variant 
does  occur  in  the  duplicate  typesetting  of  the  Preface  added  for  the  first  time  to 
the  second  edition.  When  a  book's  impression  is  made  from  plates  instead  of 
from  type-metal,  not  much  chance  for  variation  exists  within  the  impression. 
Yet  if  an  edition  is  defined  as  any  individual  typesetting,  the  fifteenth  printing 
made  from  the  same  plates  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  edition  as  is  the  first  printing, 
and  sometimes  an  editor  has  no  external  means  of  knowing  that  this  first  and 
fifteenth  are  indeed  different  impressions.  In  these  circumstances  no  editor  can 
assure  himself  that  he  knows  what  his  'first  edition'  reads  in  every  detail  until  he 
discovers  what  alterations,  if  any,  were  made  in  the  plates  between  various 
impressions. 

In  simple  cases,  when  only  one  set  of  plates  was  in  use,  the  editor  of  a  modern 
book  can  quickly  collate  on  a  Hinman  Collating  Machine^^  the  first  impression 
(if  he  can  identify  it)  against  the  last  impression  he  has  been  able  to  locate  (and 
identify),  record  the  variants,  and  then  by  inspection  run  these  down  in  one  or 
more  intermediate  impressions.  But  when,  as  commonly  happens  with  popular 
books,  duplicate  plates  were  made,  much  more  extensive  collation  may  prove 
to  be  necessary.  For  instance,  six  states  of  variation  exist  in  the  first-edition 
plates  of  Sinclair  Lewis'  Babbitt  (1922)  between  the  initial  printing  and  the  post- 
1942  Harbrace  Modern  Classics  and  Modern  Library  printings  from  plates 
made  from  the  same  typesetting.  In  the  second  impression  of  1922  two  changes 
were  made  in  the  plates,  three  more  in  the  third  impression,  one  more  in  the 
fourth  (mistakenly  calling  itself  the  third  printing),  and  thirteen  more  in  the 
fifth  impression.  Later,  a  duplicate  set  of  plates  was  substituted  which  had  not 
been  kept  fully  up-to-date  with  the  alterations  in  the  first  set.  This  second  set 
contained  only  four  changes  from  the  first  impression  versus  the  eighteen  found 
in  the  fourth.  An  editor  \nJio  collated  only  the  latest  impression  of  Babbitt  (from 
the  second  set)  against  the  first  printing  would  miss  almost  all  of  the  variants 
made  in  the  first  set  of  the  plates,  therefore. ^^ 

"^  C.  J.  K.  Hinman,  "Mechanized  Collation  at  the  Houghton  Library,"  Harvard  Library 
Bulletin,  IX  (1955),  132-134. 

^  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli,  "Textual  Variants  in  Sinclair  Lewis's  Babbitt"  Studies  in  Bibliog- 
raphy, XI  (1958),  263-268. 
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IV.  The  Definitive  Edition 

When  all  the  facts  have  been  established  about  the  authoritative  documents  in 
which  a  text  has  been  preserved,  and  each  document  has  had  its  own  internal 
most  authoritative  form  determined,  the  editor  is  ready  to  make  his  second  move 
and  to  prepare  the  definitive  text. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Press-Variants.  In  the  simplest  case,  as  in  Hawthorne's 
Fanshawe  or  The  Scarlet  Letter,  the  editor  has  established  the  fact  that  only  one 
authoritative  textual  document  exists,  i.e.,  the  first  edition,  which  he  thereupon 
selects  as  his  copy-text.^^  Multiple  copies  of  this  first  edition  have  been  collated, 
the  different  variants  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  printing  the  edition  (four  in 
the  first  impression  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  one  hundred  ninety-nine  in  Match  Me  in 
London)  have  been  identified,  their  direction  of  change  established,  and  their 
overall  as  well  as  individual  authority  assessed.  An  editor  might  well  start  with 
these  variants,  selecting  his  readings  from  among  them  according  to  some 
logical  principle  suited  to  their  general  nature  and  authority  but  always  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  mere  sophistications  of  the  text  by  an  unauthoritative 
proofreader.^^ 

(b)  Emendation.  Next,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  search  his  copy-text  document  for 
error,  in  this  connection  giving  some  consideration  to  the  different  variants 
disclosed  in  his  collation  of  later  editions.  None  of  these  can  be  authoritative, 
since  they  are  contained  in  reprints  that  have  been  established  as  not  having 
been  revised  by  the  author  or  his  agent.  Nevertheless,  the  form  of  a  correction, 
as  distinct  from  a  revision,  may  sometimes  be  suggested  by  the  guess  made  in  an 
unauthoritative  edition.  Obviously,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  'secondary  au- 
thority' in  a  reprint  edition,  such  as  was  assigned  by  eighteenth-century  editors 
to  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Folios  of  Shakespeare;  and  thus  no  correction 
from  one  of  these  has  any  more  weight  than  an  editor's  own  change.  They  should 
be  used  merely  as  a  convenience,  and  because  it  is  customary  to  record  the 
earliest  source  for  any  adopted  alteration  of  the  copy-text. 

^^  In  old-fashioned  editing  it  was  common  to  choose  as  copy-text  the  last  edition  put  out  in  an 
author's  lifetime,  the  theory  being  that  he  might  have  overseen  its  production.  Such  editors  felt 
no  necessity  to  demonstrate  by  concrete  evidence  that  the  author  had  indeed  revised  the  edi- 
tion; the  existence  of  the  possibility  was  taken  to  justify  the  procedure.  Fortunately,  this 
editorial  theory  no  longer  holds,  for  its  basis  was  unscholarly,  to  say  the  least. 

^^  A  working  general  rule  is  to  retain  the  reading  set  by  the  compositor  when  the  proof- 
changes  are  non-authorial  except  in  cases  of  positive  error  or  when  the  same  anomalies  exist  in 
the  uncorrected  state  that  would  ordinarily  call  for  editorial  emendation.  However,  in  some 
texts  little  will  be  gained  by  breaking  the  general  texture  established  by  the  proofreader  else- 
where in  non-variant  pages.  Each  text  has  its  special  problems  that  do  not  yield  readily  to 
generalization.  What  is  important  is  to  avoid  subjective  choices  based  on  no  logical  principle  of 
selection.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  texts  more  harm  than  good  would  be  caused  by  the  con- 
sistent acceptance  of  proof-changes  (non-authorial),  or  by  the  consistent  rejection.  Almost  al- 
ways an  editor  must  exercise  his  discretion  in  accepting  some  and  discarding  others.  There  is 
nothing  mechanical  about  the  selective  process. 
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When  only  one  authoritative  textual  document  is  present,  all  emendation  of 
whatever  kind  can  come  only  under  the  head  of  correction,  for  the  document  is 
the  sole  authority  even  in  its  errors;  and  an  editor  (lacking  the  superior  authority 
of  the  lost  manuscript  in  cases  when  the  copy-text  is  a  print)  is  limited  by  the 
terms  of  this  document  in  attempting  to  recover  by  emendation  the  hypotheti- 
cally  purer  forms  of  its  original.  For  instance,  he  cannot  alter  'he  replied'  to  'he 
answered'  merely  because  he  thinks  that  the  latter  is  more  characteristic  of  his 
author.  But  he  can  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  emend  the  error  'sobre-hued'  to  'sombre- 
hued'  (instead  of  the  customary  'sober-hued')  by  analogy  with  a  number  of 
parallels  within  the  text.^^ 

(c)  Positive  Errors.  Emendation  of  the  copy-text,  in  fact,  occurs  in  three  ranges 
in  the  simple  situation  under  consideration.  The  document  will  contain  a  certain 
number  of  positive  faults  that  any  editor  would  wish  to  correct,  ranging  from 
simple  typographical  misprints  to  more  complex  errors  like  the  appearance  in 
the  first  edition  of  The  Blithedale  Romance  of  the  error  'winter'  for  manuscript 
'wintry',  a  possible  emendation  even  if  the  manuscript  had  not  been  preserved. 
The  only  problem  here  is  to  assure  oneself  that  the  text  is  indeed  in  error.  That  is, 
when  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  one  encounters  at  19.10  (Centenary)  'an  endless  series 
of  enjoyment',  one  might  argue  that  a  final  's',  often  not  clear  in  Hawthorne's 
hand,  had  been  passed  over  by  the  compositor.  But  the  phrase  'a  series  of 
calamity'  in  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  effectively  removes  the  urge  to  emend. ^® 

(d)  Resolution  of  Ambiguities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  second  range  of  emenda- 
tion is  often  justified  when  performed  with  taste  and  discretion.  One  cannot  say 
that  this  is  literally  the  correction  of  error,  because  the  reading  to  be  altered  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  fault,  or  anomaly,  than  something  that  is  positively 
wrong.  That  is,  on  various  occasions  the  punctuation,  for  example,  may  be 
ambiguous  in  showing  the  direction  of  modification,  and  a  reader  who  is  less 
acquainted  with  the  author's  characteristics  than  the  editor  might  be  led  to 
mistake  the  meaning,  or  to  stumble  over  an  apparent  difficulty.  Presumably  in 
such  cases  if  the  manuscript  had  not  contained  the  desirable  setting-right  of  the 
anomaly,  the  author  would  have  been  grateful  to  have  had  it  pointed  out  to  him. 
An  editor,  therefore,  may  be  justified  in  a  certain  amount  of  careful  alteration 
that,  without  being  intrusive  or  obvious,  does  resolve  possible  difficulties  or 


^^  Much  excellent  advice  applicable  to  any  period  will  be  found  in  W.  W.  Greg,  Principles 
of  Emendation  in  Shakespeare  (reprinted  from  The  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  xiv,  1928). 

^^  Eighteenth-century  editors  of  Shakespeare  assumed  so  many  textual  errors  because  of 
their  linguistic  ignorance  of  Elizabethan  usage  that  modern  critics  have  spent  more  time  in 
restoring  the  original,  wrongly  emended,  than  in  contriving  fresh  emendations  not  previously 
suggested.  In  Henry  V,  of  course,  one  would  wish  to  assure  oneself  of  the  lack  of  cogency  in  Dr. 
Hotson's  defence  of  the  original  'and  a  table  of  green  fields'  before  adopting  the  conventional 
Theobald  emendation  '  'a  babbl'd  of  green  fields.'  Conservatism  is  usually  a  virtue,  but  the 
editor  may  well  take  to  heart  Greg's  shrewd  observation  that  more  ingenuity  is  sometimes  ex- 
pended in  defending  a  probable  error  in  the  original  than  in  searching  out  its  natural  correc- 
tion. 
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ambiguities  in  a  manner  that  will  not  go  contrary  to  the  author's  usual  char- 
acteristics.^^ 

(e)  Uniformity  of  Texture.  The  third  range  of  emendation  is,  perhaps,  more 
debatable,  although  liberal  critical  editors  may  feel  inclined  to  adopt  it.  In  the 
Renaissance,  for  instance,  there  are  so  many  irregularities  in  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, word-division,  punctuation  that  few  authors  seem  to  have  been  very  con- 
sistent themselves  in  such  matters.  Hence  any  attempt  to  impose  uniformity  on 
the  text  in  these  respects,  even  when  some  evidence  exists  about  an  author's 
characteristics,  would  be  to  create  a  false  regularity  that  likely  had  no  counter- 
part in  the  lost  manuscript.  The  imposition  of  some  uniformity  upon  typographi- 
cal conventions  is  about  as  far  as  most  editors  of  early  texts  can  go.  However, 
when  spelling  and  the  like  begins  to  grow  more  regular,  one  can  sometimes 
determine  that  the  irregularity  is  compositorial,  not  authorial.  For  instance,  in 
Dryden's  Don  Sebastian  (1690)  the  alternation  between  the  spellings  Mustapha 
and  Mustafa  represents  the  practice  of  two  compositors,  not  the  variable  char- 
acteristics of  the  manuscript. 

It  follows  that  in  a  period  where  authorial  regularity  is  becoming  normal,  an 
editor  may  wish  to  straighten  out  at  least  the  more  obvious  irregularities  ac- 
cording to  the  known  practice  of  his  author  instead  of  leaving  them  variable  as  in 
the  copy-text.  Thus  by  the  nineteenth  century,  it  may  be  suggested,  an  editor  is 
justified  in  full  regularization  of  variable  characteristics  in  the  spelling,  capitali- 
zation, and  word-division,  and  in  some  elements  of  the  punctuation.^^ 

^^  An  example  in  the  Centenary  Scarlet  Letter  occurs  at  228.29,  which  in  the  first  edition  reads: 
'See,  there  is  the  blacksmith!  He  has  washed  his  sooty  face,  and  put  on  his  Sabbath-day 
clothes,  and  looks,  as  if  he  would  gladly  be  merry,  if  any  kind  body  would  only  teach  him  how !' 
Here  a  real  ambiguity  results  from  the  comma  after  'looks',  which  might  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  the  word  is  a  noun,  the  object  of 'put  on',  and  not  a  verb  with  'he'  as  the  subject.  An  editor 
who  prefers  the  syntax  with  'looks'  as  a  verb  must  remove  the  comma,  as  was  done  in  the 
second  edition. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  emendation,  it  is  no  virtue  for  an  editor  to  refuse  to  straighten  out  such  an 
ambiguity  by  emendation  on  the  grounds  that  he  should  content  himself  with  reproducing  his 
copy-text  except  for  positive  error,  and  each  reader  should  judge  for  himself  whether  'looks'  is  a 
verb  or  noun.  Only  when  an  editor  is  himself  baffled  and  cannot  reasonably,  with  all  his  special 
knowledge,  take  a  position,  should  he  fail  to  direct  a  reader  to  the  correct  meaning  of  the  copy- 
text,  if  necessary  by  emendation.  Obviously,  the  earlier  the  text  the  more  it  will  usually  be  in 
need  of  some  simple  cleaning-up  to  make  its  punctuation  and  other  features  correct  by  its  own 
standards. 

^^  However,  there  are  certain  rules  that  are  necessary  to  ward  off  blundering  sophistication. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  requirement  that  the  text  itself  must  be  variant :  an  editor  is  scarcely 
justified  in  imposing  on  a  consistent  text  a  different  set  of  usages,  even  though  these  may  be 
established  as  authorial.  Second,  emendation  by  regularizing  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
author's  own  consistent  practice  when  this  is  ascertainable.  Third,  when  an  author's  practice  is 
known  to  be  variable,  no  normalization  should  be  imposed  in  respect  to  these  specific  matters. 
Fourth,  when  an  author's  usage  is  not  known  or  is  not  represented  by  either  variant  in  the  text, 
the  normalization  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  what  seems  to  be  the  dominant  practice  in 
the  text  in  question.  Fifth,  regularization  of  this  nature  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  variable  docu- 
ment to  a  form  as  close  as  possible  to  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  manuscript  usage, 
or  at  least  to  the  consistent  printing  practice  found  in  the  document  being  edited.  In  no  sense 
is  it  an  excuse  for  modernization.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  these  editorial  principles 
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(f)  Silent  Alteration.  The  final  operation  in  the  preparation  of  the  critical  text 
is  the  imposition  of  whatever  system  has  been  decided  for  silent  alteration  of 
trivia  that  are  not  worth  recording.  For  early  works  the  statement  contained  in 
the  prefatory  'The  Text  of  this  Edition'  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Dramatic  Works 
of  Thomas  Dekker  (1953)  or  in  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Cambridge  Dramatic 
Works  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon  (1964),  and  for  later  works  in  'A  Preface 
to  the  Text'  in  the  Centenary  edition  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1962),  may  prove 
helpful  in  surveying  the  problem  of  what  silent  alterations  are  advisable.  These 
sources  also  discuss  something  of  the  principles  to  apply  to  emendation  appropri- 
ate in  different  periods. 

(g)  Problems  of  Revised  Editions.  Customarily  when  an  author  sends  a  new 
manuscript  to  the  press  for  a  revised  edition,  the  rewriting  is  so  extensive  as  to 
make  ridiculous  any  attempt  at  synthesis  of  the  two  forms  in  one  critical  text.  In 
such  cases  either  independent  editions  of  the  early  and  late  forms  or  a  parallel- 
text  edition  (as  with  Wordsworth's  Prelude)  is  the  most  sensible  way  of  treating 
the  problem.  Ordinarily,  however,  a  revising  author  takes  some  earlier  printed 
text  and  annotates  it  to  provide  the  printer's  copy.  A  number  of  difficulties  are 
immediately  created  by  this  procedure. 

The  question  of  authority  is  paramount.  Without  doubt,  the  original  edition 
(assuming  for  the  moment  that  this  is  the  one  chosen  for  annotation)  set  through- 
out from  manuscript  retains  all  the  authority  that  accrues  from  its  closeness  to 
the  archetype.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author's  revisions,  insofar  as  these  can  be 
isolated  from  non-authorial  variants,  also  have  authority,  one  that  usually  must 
supersede  his  original  intentions. ^^  The  operative  words  here  are  insofar  as  these 
can  be  isolated,  since  it  is  clear  that  whereas  an  editor  may  reasonably  come  to  some 

to  the  Centenary  Hawthorne  has  usually  resulted  in  a  trend  away  from  the  modernized  forms 
of  the  printing-house  and  back  to  the  more  conservative  Hawthorne  usage  as  determined  from 
his  manuscripts  of  different  dates.  The  Centenary  text  of  Fanshawe,  for  example,  illustrates  a 
highly  variable  compositorial  treatment  in  the  first  edition  of  the  texture  of  the  underlying 
manuscript  that  called  forth  an  editorial  attempt  to  recover  (always  in  cases  of  variance)  what 
the  manuscript  form  would  have  been. 

^^  Space  does  not  permit  examination  of  the  exceptions  to  this  principle.  For  example,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  revisions  were  made  in  order  to  adjust  the  work  to  a  lower  grade  of 
reader,  the  work  would  be  brought  into  the  two-text  category  where  the  most  authoritative 
documentary  form  of  each  would  need  to  be  established.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the  editor  of  a 
definitive  edition  to  print  a  corrected  version  of  each  in  parallel,  or  to  choose  what  he  regarded 
as  the  superior  literary  form  of  the  text  and  to  record  the  variants  from  it  unless  their  number 
and  kind  made  this  procedure  impracticable.  Nevertheless,  under  most  circumstances  such  an 
exception  as  the  above  would  not  justify  the  editor  of  a  definitive  edition  in  selecting  on  his  own 
literary  preference  the  earlier  text  when  the  author  had  revised  a  later  edition  without  prej- 
udice. That  is,  some  of  the  alterations  of  the  final  authorized  editions  of  Leaves  of  Grass  may 
seem  to  a  literary  critic  to  be  inferior  in  merit  to  the  readings  of  earlier  editions.  But  when  a 
single  definitive  reading  text  is  being  constructed  (and  not  independent  definitive  editions  of 
two  or  more  forms  of  the  text),  an  editor  must  choose  Whitman's  final  intentions.  Otherwise, 
if  he  prefers  the  first  edition  of  Leaves,  or  the  third,  he  should  edit  these  as  entities  in  their  own 
right.  Similarly,  although  an  author's  alterations  in  book  form  of  the  magazine  version  con- 
stitute his  own  considered  judgment  that  should  be  accepted  by  an  editor,  if  a  critic  prefers  the 
original  book  form  of  Henry  James's  Roderick  Hudson,  say,  to  the  greatly  revised  New  York 
Edition  text,  he  has  a  right  to  edit  it  as  a  text  in  its  own  right,  apart  from  the  tortuously  revised 
form. 
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conclusions  about  words  (substantives)  and  whether  they  are  printer's  errors  or 
author's  revisions  in  a  corrected  text,  the  evidence  about  an  author's  corrections 
or  revisions  of  the  spelUng,  punctuation,  capitaHzation,  and  word-division 
(accidentals)  is  remarkably  tenuous  and  usually  without  a  basis  for  judgment. 

(h)  Divided  Authority:  Substantives  and  Accidentals.  In  the  past  the  conservative 
editor  despaired  of  separating  revisions  in  the  accidentals  from  those  in  the 
substantives,  and  therefore  took  the  path  of  least  resistance  by  selecting  as  his 
copy-text  the  revised  edition  itself.  Sir  Walter  Greg  in  a  classic  essay^"  has  com- 
pletely destroyed  this  conceptual  fallacy.  In  brief,  Greg  distinguishes  the  au- 
thority of  the  accidentals  of  a  text  from  that  of  its  substantives.  When  the  au- 
thor's manuscript  is  lost,  that  edition  (usually  the  first)  printed  directly  from 
manuscript  is  our  only  authority  for  the  characteristics  of  the  manuscript.  Al- 
though in  no  sense  can  the  print  be  taken  as  a  faithful  copy  of  the  accidentals  of 
the  manuscript,  nevertheless  it  contains  the  only  evidence  we  shall  ever  have  for 
the  document  in  question.  Except  in  most  unusual  cases,  the  attempt  thereafter 
is  hopeless  to  distinguish  between  the  hand  of  the  author  and  the  activities  of  a 
reprint  compositor  in  the  inevitable  modernization  and  house-styling  of  a  re- 
vised edition.  In  such  circumstances,  case-histories  show  that  one  is  more  faithful 
to  the  author  by  playing  the  odds  and  clinging  to  what  one  has  (the  authority 
of  the  first-edition  accidentals)  instead  of  accepting  a  vast  majority  of  unau- 
thoritative compositorial  changes  in  a  revised  edition  in  order  to  secure  a  relative 
minority  of  unidentifiable  authorial  corrections  or  revisions  of  such  material.'^ 

(i)  Copy-Text  and  its  Treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  identification  of  an 
author's  verbal  revisions  is  not  a  hopeless  task.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  editor,  there- 
fore, to  synthesize  the  authority  of  the  revised  substantives  with  the  authority 
of  the  original  accidentals.^^  In  other  words,  the  editor  retains  the  first  edition 

^°  "The  Rationale  of  Copy-Text,"  Studies  in  Bibliography,  in  (1950-51),  19-36.  This  reverses 
the  position  Greg  had  previously  held  in  his  important  criticism  of  R.  B.  McKerrow's  editorial 
proposals  (in  Prolegomena  for  the  Oxford  Shakespeare)  contained  in  Greg's  "Prolegomena. — On 
Editing  Shakespeare,"  in  his  Editorial  Problem  in  Shakespeare  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  revised 
ed.,  1951),  pp.  vii-lv. 

^1  Bowers,  "Current  Theories  of  Copy-Text,  with  an  Illustration  from  Dryden,"  Modern 
Philology,  XLViii  (1950),  12-20. 

'^  Students  who  are  willing  to  follow  Greg's  principles  in  respect  to  a  revised  edition  may 
sometimes  feel  uncomfortable  about  accepting  the  application  to  the  choice  of  a  manuscript 
over  a  first  edition.  That  the  author  read  proofs  on  the  first  edition  and  passed  them  does  not,  in 
fact,  mean  that  he  necessarily  approved  of  the  house-style  to  which  his  manuscript  had  auto- 
matically been  subjected.  If,  for  instance,  Hawthorne  had  tried  to  correct  the  proof-sheets  of 
his  novels  to  make  them  conform  to  the  accidentals  of  his  manuscripts,  he  would  have  bank- 
rupted himself  in  extra  charges.  Authors  grow  philosophic  about  publishers'  or  printers'  styling 
when  words  are  not  affected,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  usually  prefer  their  own 
system.  Thus  for  Hawthorne,  one  cannot  simply  reprint  the  first  edition,  which  he  had  passed 
in  proof,  and  be  done  with  it.  First,  one  would  be  attributing  to  Hawthorne  various  words 
that  are  actually  printer's  errors.  Secondly,  if  an  author's  habits  of  expression  go  beyond  words 
and  into  the  forms  that  these  take,  together  with  the  punctuation  that  helps  to  shape  the  rela- 
tionships of  these  words,  then  one  is  very  foolish  to  prefer  a  printing-house  style  to  the  author's 
style.  This  distinction  is  not  theory,  but  fact.  Hawthorne's  punctuation,  for  instance,  is  much 
more  meaningful  in  respect  to  emphasis  and  to  delicate  matters  of  parenthesis  and  subordina- 
tion than  is  the  printing-house  style  in  which  his  romances  appeared.  The  real  flavor  of  Haw- 
thorne, cumulatively  developing  in  several  thousand  small  distinctions,  can  be  found  only  in 
the  manuscript.  This  view  is  not  mere  antiquarianism. 
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(set  from  manuscript)  as  his  copy-text,  but  he  emends  the  substantives  of  this 
copy-text  by  the  substitution  of  the  verbal  differences  in  the  revised  edition  that 
he  imputes  to  the  author,  rejecting  those  that  he  believes  are  compositor ial.  The 
result  will  be  close  to  the  actual  form  of  the  printer's  copy — the  first  edition 
annotated  by  the  author. 

To  this  established  procedure  there  is  one  general  class  of  exception.  It  may 
be  that  the  editor  can  demonstrate  that  the  authorial  revision  of  the  original 
was  so  thoroughgoing  in  respect  to  the  accidentals  that  the  odds  shift  and  favor 
the  retention  of  the  texture  of  the  revised  edition  as  generally  more  authoritative 
than  that  of  the  original.  Such  occurrences  are  unusual,  but  they  have  been 
found.  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  was  so  completely  revised  in  the 
Folio  by  extensive  annotation  of  the  Quarto  as  to  lead  an  editor  to  despair  of 
separating  author  from  printer  in  the  carefully  supervised  Folio  text.  A  most 
interesting,  though  unusual,  example  of  similar  thoroughgoing  revision  has 
been  uncovered  in  Goldsmith,  where  a  later  edition  manifestly  must  serve  as  the 
copy-text. ^^  Finally,  any  editor  cognizant  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
Walt  Whitman  worked  over  his  proofs  would  not  wish  to  argue  that  the  ac- 
cidentals of  a  late  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass  represent  Whitman's  intentions  less 
authoritatively  than  an  earlier.  These  are  exceptions,  however.  The  evidence 
usually  indicates  that  an  author  perforce  accepts  printing-house  style  and  does 
little  to  alter  it.  This  is  not  to  say  that  his  acceptance  constitutes  his  approval, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  scholarly  editor. 

(j)  Determination  of  Textual  Transmission.  If  the  respective  authority  of  parts  of 
two  different  editions  is  to  be  united  in  a  new  critical  definitive  text,  it  is  doubly 
important  to  demonstrate  what  has  been  the  transmission  of  the  text  from  its 
original  appearance  up  to  the  point  of  revision.  Whether  the  Folio  text  of 
Hamlet  was  set  from  a  new  manuscript  or  from  a  copy  of  the  Second  Quarto 
brought  by  annotation  into  general  conformity  with  a  playhouse  manuscript  is 
of  prime  importance  for  textual  theory.  For  instance,  if  the  Folio  Hamlet  were 
set  from  a  manuscript,  then  (depending  on  the  theories  about  the  line  of  trans- 
mission) common  readings  would  very  likely  be  correct,  and  (for  instance)  we 
should  need  to  accept  'pious  bonds',  the  reading  of  both  Q2  and  F  at  I.iii.l30, 
instead  of  the  natural  emendation  'pious  bawds'.  Whereas  if  F  were  set  from 
annotated  Q2,  all  we  need  assume  to  justify  emendation  is  that  the  corrector 
overlooked  the  very  small  difference  in  Elizabethan  script  between  'bauds'  in  his 
manuscript  and  'bonds'  in  the  Quarto.^* 

^'  Arthur  Friedman,  "The  Problem  of  IndifTerent  Readings  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  with 
a  Solution  from  The  Deserted  Village,"  Studies  in  Bibliography,  xiii  (1960),  143-147. 

^^  The  textual  principles  that  depend  upon  the  nature  of  copy  are  worked  out  in  Bowers, 
"What  Shakespeare  Wrote,"  Shakespeare- J ahrbuch,  98  (1962),  24-50.  Sometimes  the  assumed 
line  of  manuscript  transmission  before  the  print  may  explain  common  error.  Although  the 
copy  for  the  Folio  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  has  no  transcriptional  link  with  that  for  the  Bad 
Quarto,  C.  J.  Sisson  thought  the  appearance  in  both  of  the  reading  'minutes  rest'  required  its 
acceptance.  But  an  editor  preferring  the  emendation  'minims  rest'  need  only  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence that  the  copy  for  the  Folio  was  a  transcript  of  the  promptbook,  where  the  error  presum- 
ably appeared,  since  the  Bad  Quarto  appears  to  be  a  memorial  reconstruction  in  some  part 
of  this  same  promptbook  or  of  one  of  its  forms.  A  scribal  promptbook  is  not  infallible  evi- 
dence about  the  reading  in  the  Shakespeare  autograph  that  preceded  it. 
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In  another  case,  if  the  author  or  an  agent  annotated  an  unauthoritative  later 
edition  instead  of  the  authoritative  first  edition,  the  accidentals  of  the  first  edition 
set  from  manuscript  must  be  used  instead  of  those  of  either  the  revised  edition  or 
its  printer's  copy.  Moreover,  the  substantives  will  need  particular  scrutiny.  The 
printer's  copy  for  the  revised  Folio  Richard  III  was  either  the  Third  or  the  Sixth 
Quarto  (or  parts  of  both — the  question  is  still  in  dispute).  That  the  corrector  of 
the  Quarto  missed  some  of  the  errors  that  had  first  appeared  in  the  second  or 
third  editions  and  so  perpetuated  them  in  the  Folio  does  not  give  them  authority; 
and  when  the  Folio  follows  such  an  error,  one  must  choose  the  relative  purity  of 
the  First  Quarto. 

Neglect  of  this  principle  has  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  text  of  Shelley.  When 
Mrs.  Shelley  came  to  revise  the  Posthumous  Poems  (1824)  by  reference  to  good 
manuscripts  in  her  possession,  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  choose  as  her  edition 
to  correct  for  the  printer  a  later  pirated  reprint  by  Ascham  (and  Galignani), 
with  the  result,  among  other  errors,  that  in  "Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection  near 
Naples"  she  did  not  restore  the  correct  reading  from  the  errata-leaf  in  the  1824 
edition — 'The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light' — but  perpetuated  the  wrong 
reading  of  the  piracy,  'moist  air'.  As  a  consequence  of  editors  having  in  turn 
followed  her  edition  without  concerning  themselves  with  the  transmission  of  the 
text,  modern  texts  for  well  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  have  repeated  the  mis- 
print. ^^ 

As  editors  approach  the  present  day  with  its  extreme  uniformity  in  typesetting 
and  the  common  contractual  practice  of  imposing  a  rigid  house-style  on  an 
author's  manuscript  at  the  publisher's  before  copy  is  sent  to  the  press,  the 
dwindling  authority  of  the  accidentals  may  make  the  Greg  distinction  of  little 
account.  Nevertheless,  a  revised  edition  will  almost  inevitably  contain  errors 
that  can  be  detected  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  text  in  all  its  details.  Hence 
it  is  still  important  to  reconstruct  by  collation  the  transmission  of  the  substantives 
in  order  to  secure  the  evidence  about  authority  that  this  history  will  provide.  An 
editor  of  Joyce  or  of  Fitzgerald,  for  instance,  who  sheeplike  follows  the  mixed 
authority  of  so-called  authoritative  or  revised  editions  will  perpetuate  transmis- 
sional  error  as  egregiously  as  if  he  were  working  with  early  documents  of  the 
Renaissance. 

(k)  Apparatus.  The  definitive  edition  is  completed  by  the  appropriate  ap- 
paratus. It  is  a  truism  too  often  neglected  by  editors  that  the  reader  of  a  defini- 
tive critical  edition  should  (a)  be  able  to  reconstruct  from  the  data  the  significant 
details  of  the  copy-text;  and  (b)  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  number  of  facts 
from  which  the  editor  constructed  his  text.  Under  (a)  appear  the  records  of  all 
departures  from  the  copy-text  (both  of  substantives  and  of  accidentals)  except 
for  those  listed  categories  that  have  been  made  silently. 

Under  (b)  one  may  place  the  records  of  press-variants  in  their  formes,  and  a 
historical  collation  of  substantive  readings  in  early  editions  and  in  later  signifi- 
cant edited  forms  of  the  text.  In  each  of  these  categories  an  editorial  choice  has 

'^  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  The  Early  Collected  Editions  oj  Shettefs  Poems  (Yale  Studies  in  English, 
vol.  140,  1958),  pp.  44-46. 
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been  involved,  and  the  proof  of  one's  editorial  integrity  is  the  recording  in  a 
usable  form  of  all  data  bearing  on  the  editorial  problem.  The  historical  collation 
of  variants  serves  as  the  record  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  editor's  choice  of 
copy-text  was  based,  and  his  estimate  of  the  authority  or  non-authority  of 
editions  other  than  the  copy-text.  When  a  manuscript  serves  as  copy-text,  all 
alterations  and  revisions  made  in  the  course  of  its  inscription,  or  subsequently, 
should  be  recorded. 

A  series  of  textual  notes  may  concern  itself  with  the  editor's  reasons  for  certain 
emendations  or  for  his  refusal  to  emend. 

The  wise  editor  concerned  with  his  readers'  interests  will  separate  in  his  list  of 
emendations  those  devoted  to  the  substantives  from  the  much  larger  group  de- 
voted to  the  accidentals,  at  least  in  early  texts.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  from  the 
reader's  point  of  view  to  mix  this  emendations  list  in  with  the  historical  collation, 
which  has  a  quite  different  purpose.  Except  in  variorum  editions  there  is  no 
point  in  reprinting  the  material  from  the  historical  collation  at  the  foot  of  the 
text-page  as  if  this  information  had  any  pertinence  for  the  reader.  Such  practice 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  reprint  texts  were  thought  in  some  way  to  have  a 
'secondary  authority.'  The  Centenary  Hawthorne  and  the  Cambridge  Dekker 
or  the  revised  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  the  Wesleyan  Fielding,  will  offer 
examples  of  editorial  practice  appropriate  for  the  presentation  of  an  established 
text  in  definitive  form. 

A  Textual  Introduction  should  concern  itself  with  the  publishing  history  of  the 
text,  and  identify  by  provenience  all  copies  of  editions  collated,  with  an  account 
of  their  textual  history  and  authority.  Such  bibliographical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stantive textual  documents  should  be  made  as  will  bear  on  their  purity  and 
authority  as  a  whole  and  as  specific  readings  may  be  affected.  According  to  the 
period  and  the  evidence,  good  use  may  be  made  of  enquiries  into  the  nature  of 
the  printer's  copy,  the  method  of  typesetting  whether  by  one  or  by  multiple 
compositors,  and  the  method  of  printing  the  sheets.  Sample  bibliographical 
problems  in  early  times  may  be  examined  in  the  Textual  Introductions  to  the 
Cambridge  Dekker,  especially  the  introductions  to  The  Alagnificent  Entertainment 
(Vol.  ii).  Match  Me  in  London  (Vol.  in),  and  The  Sun^s  Darling  and  Lusfs  Dominion 
(Vol.  iv).  An  illustration  from  a  later  period  may  be  consulted  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  The  Scarlet  Letter  in  the  Centenary  Edition  (Vol.  i)  or  The  Blithedale 
Romance  and  Fanshawe  (Vol.  in). 

A  definitive  edition  is  dependent  for  its  special  status  as  much  upon  the  ma- 
terial in  its  introductions  and  apparatus  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
text  as  it  is  for  the  presentation  of  the  established  text  itself.  The  two  parts  can 
scarcely  be  separated.  No  reader  should  be  asked  to  accept  anything  in  the  text 
on  trust.  In  his  introductions  and  apparatus  the  editor  should  place  all  his 
textual  cards  on  the  table — face  up. 

University  of  Virginia 
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LITERARY  HISTORY 

By  Robert  E.  Spiller 

I.  The  Province  of  Literary  History 

Literary  history  is  concerned  with  describing  and  explaining  the  expression  in 
literature  of  a  people  during  a  period  of  time,  in  a  place,  and  usually  in  a  specific 
language.  It  differs  from  other  kinds  of  history  to  the  degree  that  literature  is  a 
distinctive  kind  of  expression.  We  need  not  stop  to  define  the  word  "literature" 
further  except  to  note  that  it  will  be  used  in  this  essay  to  mean  an  art — the  art  of 
the  word — rather  than  merely  any  given  body  of  preserved  writings. 

Literary  history  is  not  the  history  of  language,  although  the  language  in  which 
a  work  of  literature  is  written  is  perhaps  its  primary  determinant,  and  the  work 
of  the  historical  philologist  and  the  linguistic  analyst  must  have  reached  a  stage 
of  clear  definition  before  the  work  of  the  literary  historian  may  proceed. 

It  is  not  textual  analysis,  although  it  must  start  with  the  assumptions  that  cer- 
tain texts  are  authentic  and  others  are  not,  and  that  some  are  better  than  others; 
and  it  must  depend  upon  textual  analysis  or  criticism  to  explain  the  relationships 
between  two  texts  of  the  same  literary  work  or  the  texts  of  any  two  or  more  liter- 
ary works. 

Nor  is  it  literary  criticism,  although  it  must  depend  upon  the  literary  critic  to 
identify  and  to  evaluate  the  works  of  literature  with  which  it  is  to  deal,  to  elimi- 
nate from  its  consideration  as  literature  those  writings  which  are  not  literature, 
and  to  establish  the  necessary  hierarchies  and  other  relationships  in  terms  of 
value  of  the  literary  works  which  it  is  to  use  as  data  in  its  historical  account. 

The  literary  historian  may — in  fact,  he  must  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree — be 
trained  as  a  linguist,  a  textual  critic,  and  a  literary  critic,  but  in  his  role  as  liter- 
ary historian  he  has  a  separate  and  quite  precise  function.  He  must  answer 
such  questions  as  How?  When?  Where?  Why?  a  work  of  literature  exists  or  has 
existed  and  what  its  relationships  are  or  were  to  other  works  of  literature,  and  to 
the  whole  history  of  man  as  a  sentient  and  social  being. 

In  short,  the  literary  historian  is  a  historian  among  other  historians — political, 
economic,  intellectual,  cultural,  etc. — and  his  function  is  to  write  the  history  of 
man  as  revealed  in  literature,  as  the  functions  of  other  historians  are  to  write  the 
history  of  man  as  revealed  in  government,  commerce,  ideas,  painting,  architech- 
ture,  or  any  other  kinds  of  human  expression  in  act  or  form.  For  this  reason,  the 
literary  historian,  as  such,  together  with  other  historians,  is  involved  in  the  basic 
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problems  of  historiography  and  he  may  leave  to  others  the  problems  of  literary 
theory  and  of  methods  of  critical  analysis  and  evaluation. 

These  "others"  may,  of  course,  be  merely  other  aspects  of  his  own  scholarship. 
As  an  individual  scholar  attempting  to  define  and  limit  his  own  province  and 
profession,  the  literary  historian  may  be  confused  as  to  the  exact  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  literature  and  general  culture,  between  language  and  litera- 
ture, between  history  and  criticism,  between  textual  and  analytical  or  evalua- 
tive criticism,  or  even  between  the  role  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  the  creative 
artist;  but  once  his  primary  role  as  a  literary  historian  is  decided  upon,  he  must 
further  decide  just  where  his  professional  responsibility  to  his  subject  begins  and 
ends,  what  kinds  of  problems  are  germane  to  his  role  as  literary  historian,  what 
materials  are  needed  and  must  be  discovered  or  assembled,  and  what  methods 
are  most  likely  to  produce  the  information  that  he  has  undertaken  to  acquire.  As 
he  must  depend  upon  other  forms  of  scholarship  to  support  his  inquiries,  either  in 
himself  or  in  others  to  whom  he  may  turn,  so  other  forms  of  literary  scholarship 
must  remain  incomplete  unless  they  depend  upon  him  to  supply  the  historical 
dimension  of  their  problems.  And  there  is  no  act  or  fact  of  human  experience 
that  does  not  have  a  history. 


I 


II.  Toward  a  Theory  of  Literary  History 

There  is  perhaps  less  general  agreement  among  historians  as  to  what  their 
discipline  is  and  how  it  should  be  practiced  than  among  any  other  group  of 
scholars  today,  but  if  we  are  to  be  literary  historians,  we  must  at  least  wet  our 
toes  in  this  sea  of  controversy. 

Even  though  historians  differ  on  many  questions  of  theory,  they  usually  agree 
that  there  are  two  main  problems  about  which  their  disagreements  may  cluster 
as  about  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet:  the  first  concerns  the  nature  of  the  materials 
they  undertake  to  record  and  interpret,  and  the  second  concerns  their  own  roles 
as  collectors  of  factual  data  and  as  minds  capable  of  interpreting  these  data. 

These  issues  may  be  further  narrowed  by  agreement  (1)  that  history  is  not  a 
record  of  facts  or  objects  as  such  but  of  human  experience  with  facts,  and  there- 
fore it  must  concern  itself  with  events — i.e.,  that  which  happened  rather  than 
merely  that  which  was — and  the  expression  of  events  in  either  action  or  thought; 
and  (2)  that  a  historian  cannot  hope  to  be  completely  objective,  but  that  how- 
ever subjective  and  prejudiced  he  may  be,  his  particular  bias — whether  a  per- 
sonal one  or  one  shared  with  a  group — may  itself  be  considered  objectively  as  a 
factor  in  the  act  of  historical  writing  and  therefore  be  taken  into  account  in 
evaluating  the  result. 

But  whether  we  incline  from  this  middle  position  toward  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century positivist  view  that  objectivity  is  at  least  theoretically  attainable 
in  his,torical  writing  and  should  therefore  be  diligently  sought,  or  toward  the 
contrary  modern  relativist  view,  as  expressed  by  Professor  Sir  George  Clark  in  the 
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General  Introduction  to  the  revised  Cambridge  Modern  History,  that  "knowledge 
of  the  past  has  come  down  through  one  or  more  human  minds,  has  been  'proc- 
essed' by  them,  and  therefore  .  .  .  there  is  no  'objective'  historical  truth,"^  we 
may  nevertheless  proceed  to  our  special  jobs  of  defining  the  nature  of  literary 
events  and  the  role  of  the  literary  interpreter  of  such  events.  We  may  assume 
that  our  material  is  literature  and  that  we  as  historians  are  practicing  the  art  of 
writing  as  well  as  discussing  it.  (By  "the  art  of  writing"  I  mean  of  course  the 
whole  creative  process  which  results  in  a  finished  work  of  art  and  not  just  the  so- 
called  "art"  of  correct  or  "good"  prose  style.) 

Literary  history  is  therefore  literary  in  two  respects:  it  deals  with  the  materials 
of  literature  and  therefore  should  not  be  written  in  any  idiom  but  that  of  litera- 
ture; and  it  is  itself  a  form  of  literature  and  is  therefore  an  art  and  not  a  science, 
however  much  it  may  share  with  science  the  ideal  of  discovering  and  recording 
truth,  and  however  much  it  may  borrow  from  science  its  methods  of  discovering, 
selecting,  and  classifying  the  data  of  its  researches. 

To  narrow  our  field  of  inquiry  thus  sharply  to  two  problems  is  not,  of  course, 
to  solve  either  of  them,  for  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
literary  events  are  and  how  they  may  be  related  to  each  other  in  some  sort  of 
historical  pattern,  and  there  are  also  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  art  of 
literary  history  is  and  how  it  should  be  practiced.  It  is  with  these  two  problems, 
but  mainly  with  the  first,  that  the  rest  of  this  essay  will  attempt  to  deal. 

In  order  to  do  research  and  to  write,  the  literary  historian  must  first  set  up 
some  sort  of  working  hypothesis  as  to  what  a  literary  event  is  and  how  it  may  be 
related  to  other  literary  events,  and  he  would  probably  not  be  too  seriously 
challenged  if  he  merely  assumed  that  the  literary  event,  the  unit  with  which  he 
is  to  deal,  is  any  piece  of  formal  writing  which  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
critics  as  a  work  of  literary  art. 

The  primary  task  of  the  historian  is  then  to  assemble  all  the  works  of  literary 
art,  within  the  limits  of  his  inquiry,  which  have  been  identified  by  literary 
criticism  and  to  relate  them  to  each  other  in  at  least  a  time  sequence.  But  here 
his  troubles  begin.  Is  it  enough  that  he  treat  each  work  of  art  as  a  bead  on  a 
string  and  merely  arrange  it  in  its  proper  order  with  the  others?  Does  a  finished 
work  of  art  have  a  final  objective  reality  apart  from  the  artist  who  created  it,  the 
culture  which  furnished  the  materials  of  experience  that  went  into  it,  the  public 
which  received  and  read  it  when  it  appeared,  and  the  readers  of  other  cultures 
in  other  places  and  times?  To  identify  the  literary  event  as  the  finished  work  of 
art  is  too  simple  an  answer  to  the  problem;  for  such  an  answer  but  opens  the 
Pandora's  box  of  these  other  questions,  all  of  which  are  valid  and  must  be  taken 
into  account.  For  a  work  of  art,  as  an  historical  event,  must  have  relationships  in 
time  and  place  and  person  and  its  reassuringly  static  appearance  is  both  mis- 
leading and  incorrect.  Is  one  work  of  art  related  to  another  merely  because  they 
fall  into  some  sort  of  chronological  sequence?  or  is  such  a  relationship  causal  and 

^  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1957,  i,  xxiv-xxv. 
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does  one  work  of  art  help  to  create  and  shape  another?  or  are  the  causes  quite 
outside  the  work  of  art  itself  and  in  the  experience  to  which  it  gives  expression? 
and  is  the  experience  of  the  reader  and  critic  also  involved?  or  is  the  whole  idea 
of  relationships  illusory  except  in  accidental  patterns  of  kaleidoscopic  variation 
and  change? 

There  are  at  least  four  answers  to  these  questions,  each  of  which  provides  a 
working  philosophy  of  literary  history. 

The  first  of  these  assumes  that  literary  history  is  concerned  with  discovering 
and  defining  the  works  of  literary  art  of  the  past  and  with  describing  them,  in 
chronological  sequence,  in  their  contexts  of  time,  place,  and  authorship,  without 
exploring  or  attempting  to  explain  the  factors  which  presumably  caused  them  or 
the  influences  they  may  have  had  on  each  other  or  on  readers.  Such  a  descrip- 
tive and  narrative  kind  of  literary  history  is  based  on  the  oldest  and  simplest 
concept  of  time  as  operating  in  a  straight  line,  but  however  inadequate  as  a  final 
theory,  it  must  remain  the  starting  point  for  more  complex  and  satisfying  hy- 
potheses and  methods. 

The  second  theory  is  concerned  not  only  with  discovering  and  defining  the 
works  of  literary  art  of  the  past  but  also  with  explaining  the  sources  of  each  in 
preceding  and  its  influences  on  following  works  of  literary  art.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  only  sources  and  influences  of  importance  to  the  literary  historian 
are  also  literary;  that  is,  his  field  of  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  sources  and  influ- 
ences of  one  work  of  art  upon  another.  This  theory  goes  beyond  the  first  in  that  it 
recognizes  the  causal  factors  upon  which  most  historical  writing  has  been  based 
for  the  past  two  centuries  at  least;  but  it  imposes  a  narrow  and  perhaps  ques- 
tionable limitation  upon  the  kinds  of  causes  and  influences  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  historian's  inquiry.  There  is  implicit  in  this  theory  an  assumption 
that  works  of  literary  art  occur  in  causal  sequence  on  a  level  of  their  own  and 
without  other  causal  relationships  to  their  creators  or  their  readers.  This  as- 
sumption is,  of  course,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes— a  work  of  literature  may  in 
itself  alone  be  a  source  of  another  work  of  literature,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  at  least  two  generations  of  researchers- — but  in  recent  years  this  method  has 
been  questioned  as  being  so  limited  that  its  results  may  well  be  misleading  or 
false  because  it  fails  to  recognize  other  kinds  of  sources  as  well.  In  its  extreme 
form,  it  reduces  the  creative  artist  to  little  better  than  a  superior  kind  of  plagia- 
rist. 

The  third  theory  is  concerned  not  only  with  discovering  and  defining  the  works 
of  literary  art  of  the  past  and  with  explaining  the  sources  and  influences  of  each 
on  others,  but  it  is  also  concerned  with  explaining  the  sources  of  each  work  of  art 
in  the  experience  of  the  artist  who  created  it  and  in  the  culture  of  which  that 
artist  was  a  part;  and  further,  with  explaining  the  influences  of  each  work  of  art 
on  each  of  its  readers  or  groups  of  readers  and  on  the  cultures  of  which  they  are 
parts.  As  it  is  with  this  theory  that  the  remainder  of  this  essay  will  be  primarily 
concerned,  it  need  not  be  further  elaborated  here.  However  terrifying  it  may 
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seem  in  its  apparently  limitless  range  and  scope,  the  literary  historian  can 
scarcely  avoid  its  challenge  if  he  is  to  remain  in  business. 

The  fourth  and  last  theory  is  of  comparatively  recent  development  and  is 
closely  related  to  concepts  of  time  which  defy  historical  causation  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  In  so  far  as  its  proponents  retain  a  basis  in  chronology,  even  though 
they  substitute  a  cyclic  for  a  progressive  view  of  man's  past  experience,  they  may 
be  considered  as  merely  extending  the  causal  theory  described  above  by  provid- 
ing one  more  kind  of  source  for  literature;  and  in  so  far  as  they  substitute  such 
abstractions  as  myth,  symbol,  value,  or  concept  for  the  more  traditional  view  of 
literary  events,  they  enlarge  and  deepen  rather  than  alter  the  literary  historian's 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  literature  and  therefore  of  the  literary  events 
with  which  he  deals.  But  in  its  extreme  foi^m,  the  relativism  of  modern  science 
tends  to  substitute  some  form  of  psychological  for  chronological  time  and  to 
merge  the  past  with  the  present  and  future,  as  do  Eliot,  Joyce,  and  other  modern 
writers.  This  is  probably  the  point  at  which  historical  truth  stops  and  some  other 
more  subjective  form  of  truth  takes  over.  However  valid  such  a  view  may  be  for 
a  wholly  relativistic  world  and  however  important  it  may  be  for  the  discipline 
of  critical  analysis  which  is  so  much  in  evidence  today,  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  historian  only  as  long  as  it  retains  a  concern  for  causal  relationships  and 
thereby  provides  a  convenient  thread  upon  which  to  string  the  events  of  literary 
history;  but  at  the  point  at  which  it  substitutes  a  concept  of  static  and  configura- 
tive  time  for  one  of  time-sequence,  it  moves  over  into  the  province  of  the  literary 
critic  and  is  no  longer  of  use  to  the  historian  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  define 
the  events  with  which  he  is  to  deal.  Mythology  itself  is  of  course  not  literature 
but  is  rather  one  of  the  kinds  of  material  from  which  literature  may  be  made 
(seep.  50). 


III.  The  Sources  of  Literature 

If,  therefore,  the  primary  task  of  the  literary  historian  is  to  record  and  explain 
the  life  histories  of  literary  works,  he  must  make  certain  assumptions  about  the 
kinds  of  sources  with  which  he  is  to  deal.  He  may  ask  the  literary  critic  to  iden- 
tify those  writings  which  are  art,  and  to  arrange  them  for  him  in  some  kind  of 
hierarchy,  the  textual  critic  to  provide  him  with  the  proper  texts,  and  the  his- 
torian of  language  to  describe  and  explain  the  idiom  in  which  the  works  are  ex- 
pressed. But  he  must  first  decide  whether  the  literary  works  before  him  are 
living  organisms  or  static  objects.  If  he  assumes  that  history  is  process  and  not 
merely  sequence,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  assume  also  that  each  work  is  a  living 
organism  in  that  it  was  created  by  an  artist  at  a  given  time,  in  a  given  place, 
from  the  materials  of  his  experience;  that  it  was  formed  and  modified  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  artist  lived  and  worked;  and  that  it  then  had,  and 
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perhaps  still  has,  a  life  of  its  own  apart  from  that  of  the  artist  and  in  relationship 
to  its  hearers  and  readers. 

The  concern  of  the  literary  historian  is  with  the  entire  creative  process  rather 
than  with  merely  the  static  form  and  content  of  the  printed  work  even  though 
his  studies  must  begin  and  end  with  the  literary  work  itself.  Frequently,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  relevant  factors  in  the  personal  biography  of  the  author,  the 
environment  in  which  the  literary  work  appeared,  its  relationship  in  form  or 
content  to  other  literary  works,  or  the  subsequent  history  of  this  work  of  art 
become  in  themselves  so  interesting  to  the  scholar  that  he  forgets  the  relevance 
which  alone  can  justify  his  studies  and  he  becomes  a  mere  antiquarian  or  a 
specialist  in  a  discipline  other  than  that  of  literary  history.  The  failure  to  relate 
his  findings  to  the  work  under  study  is  as  serious  as  is  the  equally  common  failure 
to  relate  the  work  to  as  many  of  its  creative  and  conditioning  circumstances  as 
possible.  Like  the  player  of  any  game,  he  must  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball  and  his 
mind  on  the  timing  and  distance  of  its  flight. 

Literary  historians,  therefore,  can,  and  should,  develop  secondary  specializa- 
tions of  their  own.  One  may  be  an  amateur  philosopher  and  psychologist,  an- 
other a  political  or  religious  historian,  another  a  student  of  the  theatre,  or  print- 
ing, or  of  mass  media,  a  fourth  a  linguist,  another  of  even  so  narrow  a  science  as 
that  of  handwriting,  or  watermarks,  or  bindings,  another  of  the  more  or  less 
parallel  arts  of  painting,  architecture,  or  music.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
factors  which  contribute  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  history  of  a  literary  work, 
but  when  these  sub-interests  take  over  and  become  primary,  the  scholar  may 
still  be  a  worthy  scholar,  but  he  is  no  longer  a  literary  historian.  Literature  may 
be  part  of  the  documentary  materials  of  the  social  or  intellectual  or  cultural 
historian,  but  the  literary  historian  should  be  on  his  guard  against  being  dis- 
tracted into  any  such  related  fields  of  study  in  themselves  and  viewing  literature  as 
the  cause  rather  than  the  result  of  the  historical  process.  Relationships  between 
literature  and  society  or  culture  are  always  two-way  streets,  but  the  true  literary 
historian,  however  far  he  may  wander,  is  always  on  his  way,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  back  to  the  literary  work  as  his  primary  object. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  also  that  causal  and  conditioning  factors  are  of  im- 
portance only  to  inferior  and  sub-literary  works  and  that,  because  great  litera- 
ture is  universal,  it  rises  above  its  circumstances  by  its  unique  and  inspired 
powers.  Such  a  view  can  be  justified  only  as  irrational  mysticism  and  is  none  of 
the  business  of  the  literary  historian.  To  him,  the  greater  the  work  of  literature 
and  the  more  it  achieves  universality  by  seeming  to  rise  above  its  environment, 
the  more  complex  and  challenging  his  task.  The  causal  factors  have  not  disap- 
peared by  its  act  of  transcendence;  they  have  merely  become  more  complex.  The 
ultimate  and  highest  aim  of  the  literary  historian  is  therefore  to  help  to  explain 
the  existence  of  masterworks.  He  may  leave  the  lesser  works  to  other  historians 
to  be  used  as  documents  or  he  may  study  them  himself  as  partial  or  related  ex- 
amples of  the  process  which  could  produce  Hamlet,  Moby  Dick,  Don  Quixote,  or 
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The  Brothers  Karamazov.  No  less  than  for  the  Uterary  critic,  the  literary  masterwork 
is  for  him  the  ultimate  quarry,  although  he  may  often  content  himself  with  lesser 
game. 

With  these  precautions,  we  may  turn  to  those  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
existence  of  literary  works  and  are  therefore  the  legitimate  concerns  of  literary 
history.  The  most  important  of  these  are: 

Ideas.  Literature  both  derives  from  and  contributes  to  the  complex  of  ideas  of 
the  people  and  time  and  place  of  its  origin.  These  ideas  too  have  a  history  and 
some  of  them  are  more  dominant  than  others.  Usually  religious  and  political 
ideas  have  the  greatest  influences  on  a  writer  or  on  the  course  of  literary  history 
because  they  are  most  immediate  to  daily  experience.  The  writer  may  draw  on 
or  be  influenced  by  or  contribute  to  Calvinism,  Catholicism,  Rationalism, 
Progressivism,  Communism,  or  the  controlling  ideas  of  Descartes,  Luther, 
Locke,  Newton,  Darwin,  Marx,  or  Freud  as  these  ideas  are  parts  of  his  intel- 
lectual environment,  and,  whether  or  not  he  is  an  overt  student  or  advocate  of 
any  of  these  systems,  his  literary  comment  upon  them  may  influence  the  ideas  of 
others.  Shakespeare's  works  as  a  whole  may  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of  and  com- 
ment upon  the  political  thinking  of  Elizabethan  England,  Hawthorne's  are  a 
part  of  the  history  of  Calvinism  in  America,  Goethe  provides  a  critique  of  the 
German  romantic  philosophy,  and  Dos  Passos  and  Koestler  offer  data  on  the 
history  and  spread  of  Communism.  The  examination  of  these  relationships 
makes  the  literary  historian  at  least  a  part-time  intellectual  historian  as  well. 

A  second  factor  is  Culture,  a  convenient  word  with  which  to  describe  the  in- 
stitutions, habits,  norms,  values,  roles,  etc.,  which  determine  the  patterns  of  life 
of  a  people  in  a  time  and  place.  It  is  expressed  in  the  artifacts  and  the  arts  of  the 
culture,  including  literature,  and  the  literary  historian  will  seek  to  determine  the 
relationships  between  the  work  of  art  and  the  culture  in  which  it  occurred,  even 
though,  in  so  doing,  he  may  find  himself  in  the  role  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  historian  as  well.  For  example,  a  close  knit  population  like  that  of 
eighteenth-century  Cofl?"ee-House  London  will  cultivate  the  periodical  essay  and 
the  novel  whereas  a  rural  and  sparse  population  like  that  of  the  early  American 
west  will  depend  on  the  magazine  that  specializes  in  short  stories  and  short  lyric 
poems.  Similarly,  the  pace  of  life  of  farm  and  forest  produces  the  poetry  of  nature 
and  the  simple  life  and  the  romance  of  the  long  ago  to  help  warm  the  long  even- 
ings by  the  log  fire,  whereas  the  urban  cultures  of  today  are  better  expressed  in 
the  complex  symbolism  of  modern  verse  and  fiction,  with  their  psychological 
analyses  and  their  contrapuntal  forms. 

Closely  related  to  Culture  is  the  factor  of  political  and  social  Institutions. 
Forms  of  organization  of  group  behavior  such  as  the  political  party  with  its 
elections,  conventions,  and  caucuses;  the  church  with  its  sacraments  and  cere- 
monies, its  clubs  and  its  missions;  the  military  establishment;  the  school,  college, 
or  university;  the  community  players,  garden,  sewing,  discussion,  and  other 
kinds  of  associations;  the  learned  society  and  many  other  similar  institutions 
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furnish  the  sources  of  literature  by  determining  the  kinds  and  shapes  of  experi- 
ence in  a  given  time  and  place.  The  literary  historian  who  wishes  to  place 
Tolstoi's  War  and  Peace  in  his  history  can  hardly  avoid  the  study  of  Russian 
military  institutions  and  events;  the  literary  provenience  of  Emerson's  Essays 
has  a  causal  relationship  to  the  rise  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  New  England; 
Swift's  satires  cannot  be  understood  without  a  study  of  the  political  institutions 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  literary  historian  is 
inevitably  drawn  into  the  history  of  particular  institutions  as  well  as  their  ac- 
companying ideas:  religious,  political,  military,  educational,  and  social. 

A  fourth  factor  is  Tradition  and  Myth,  or  the  body  of  beliefs  which  forms  in  a 
people  of  a  given  time  and  place  its  compensation  for  reality.  Mythology  has 
already  been  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  possible  sources  of  a  literary  work  of 
art  and,  in  so  far  as  it  has  itself  a  history,  it  can  provide  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  the  history  of  a  literature  because,  like  literature,  it  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  realm  of  the  imagination  rather  than  with  that  of  knowledge.  A 
complex  construct  of  the  racial  or  national  imagination,  these  beliefs  are  usually 
expressed  in  symbols  or  images  and  constitute  a  system  or  systems  of  religion  or 
myth  or  folk  tradition  with  evolutionary  histories  of  their  own.  The  Hellenic, 
Hebraic,  and  Nordic  bodies  of  such  myth  are  only  the  principal  ones  among 
many  in  the  history  of  man  as  Sir  James  Frazer  made  clear  in  his  anthropo- 
logical studies  collected  in  77?^  Golden  Bough.  As  nebulous  as  this  body  of  experi- 
ence may  sometimes  seem,  literature  draws  upon  it  constantly  to  give  meaning 
to  the  life  it  is  trying  to  express,  and  one  of  the  tasks — perhaps  the  principal  task 
— of  the  literary  historian  is  to  define  and  to  trace  back  to  their  sources  the  aspects 
of  such  traditions  as  appear  in  each  literary  work  and  then  to  link  literary  works 
in  causal  and  sequential  relationships  in  terms  of  the  histories  of  these  systems  of 
belief.  In  so  doing,  he  will  become  a  pro  tem  historian  of  individual  and  social 
psychology.  He  may  even  take  his  start  from  basic  Jungean  archetypes,  but  only 
as  they  contribute  to  historical  process. 

Biography  is  the  most  important  source  of  literary  history.  It  is  the  life  experi- 
ence of  the  author  or  group  of  authors  who  produce  the  literature  of  a  people  or 
age.  This  experience  is  usually  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Contact  with  places  and  with 
other  people  in  the  normal  circumstances  of  individual,  family,  communal,  or 
national  life;  and  (2)  Reading  and  other  means  of  escaping  from  the  immediate 
into  more  vicarious  forms  of  experience.  Both  kinds  are  important  as  sources  for 
the  creative  process  and  for  the  work  of  art.  With  advances  in  the  sciences  of 
psychology  and  sociology  in  recent  years,  the  study  of  both  of  these  two  kinds  of 
biographical  sources  has  become  more  complicated  and  more  rewarding,  and 
literary  scholarship  has  tended  to  adopt  many  new  and  experimental  methods 
of  exploring  the  sub-conscious  mind  and  the  group  consciousness.  The  literary 
historian  must  rely  upon  the  psychologist  and  the  literary  critic  to  furnish  him 
with  the  data  necessary  to  historical  treatment  of  these  factors,  but  their  causal 
and  sequential  relationships  remain  his  concern. 
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IV.  The  Shaping  of  Literary  History 

Up  to  this  point  it  may  seem  to  have  been  assumed  that  literary  history  (as 
well  as  history  of  other  kinds)  moves  in  a  straight  line  and  a  steady  pace  through 
chronological  time.  This  is  obviously  not  the  case.  History  is  a  process  which  deals 
with  events,  as  we  have  seen — it  is  not  the  mere  record  of  fact — and  process  moves 
in  curved  lines  following  the  cycles  of  birth,  growth,  and  decline  of  organisms, 
with  constant  variations  in  speed,  density,  quality,  and  direction.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  biological  analogy  of  the  life  cycle  can  be  strictly  applied  as  a  sci- 
entific measurement  to  the  histories  of  such  larger  units  of  human  experience  as 
cultures,  institutions,  or  nations,  which  in  themselves  have  no  individual  bio- 
logical existence.  This  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the  nineteenth-century  philos- 
ophers of  history  such  as  Spencer,  Marx,  and  Spengler,  who  were  immediately 
influenced  by  Darwinism  and  other  forms  of  evolutionary  theory,  and  it  led  to 
disastrous  racist  and  national  ambitions  which  were  based  on  the  false  logic  of 
the  inevitability  of  any  single  and  specific  life  cycle.  But  to  take  the  next  step  and 
to  deny  all  analogies  between  the  biological  and  the  literary  process  is  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  seeing  literature  at  all  in  its  historical  dimension  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  work  of  art  to  a  static  and  causeless  existence,  an  equally  serious 
error. 

The  changing  kinds,  pace,  and  fashions  in  literature  are  so  obviously  related  to 
similar  changes  in  the  society  of  which  a  literature  is  the  expression  that  we  often 
find  literary  historians  giving  non-literary  names  to  periods,  movements,  and 
coteries  with  which  they  deal.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  period  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, the  Restoration,  the  Frontier;  we  name  literary  movements  after  Pericles, 
Augustus,  Louis  XIV,  and  Queen  Victoria;  we  use  words  like  Puritanism, 
Rationalism,  Progressivism  almost  as  though  they  were  adjectives  describing 
kinds  of  literature;  and  we  move  words  like  idealism,  naturalism,  and  romanti- 
cism from  philosophy  to  religion  to  literature  and  back  again  without  taking 
account  of  the  inevitable  shift  in  meanings  which  must  result  from  shifts  in  con- 
text or  idiom. 

However  vague  and  inadequate  and  confused  the  terminology  of  the  literary 
historian  may  be,  the  presence  of  great  concentrations  of  literary  production  of  a 
single  or  closely  related  kind  in  short  periods  of  time  and  limited  geographical 
space  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  single  phenomenon  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
Matthiessen  points  out  that  the  five  years  1850-55  in  and  around  Boston,  Mass., 
produced  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  master  works  of  American  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  that  there  was  a  great  similarity  between  most  of  these 
works.  Here  is  the  peak  of  a  literary  movement,  romantic  in  nature,  the  ma- 
turity of  some  kind  of  life  cycle.  The  opposite  or  neo-classical  kind  of  literary 
production,  no  less  concentrated  in  time  and  place,  can  be  discovered  in  mid- 
eighteenth-century  London,  And  the  historians  of  literatures  other  than  English 
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and  American  will  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  many  such  concentrations, 
as  well  as  in  isolating  and  explaining  barren  periods  between  such  moments  of 
fulfillment.  In  attacking  the  historical  problems  related  to  such  hills  and  valleys 
of  literary  achievement,  the  literary  historian  will  ask  the  critic  to  identify,  de- 
scribe, and  evaluate  the  works  of  literature  and  the  authors  involved,  but  the 
relationships  between  the  works  of  art,  between  them  and  their  environments, 
and  between  them  and  preceding  literary  and  other  events  are  parts  of  his 
special  function. 

Thus  the  basic  structure  of  literary  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
literary  movements,  delimited  by  time  into  "periods"  which  are  not  sharply 
marked  by  specific  dates  and  may  well  be  coincidental  or  overlapping,  and 
which  are  composed  of  literary  works,  their  authors,  and  the  controlling  temper 
and  ideas  of  that  time  and  place.  The  literary  historian  will  trace  and  attempt  to 
assign  causes  to  the  rise  and  decline  of  such  movements.  His  clues  will  be  mainly 
changes  in  language  and  literary  forms  and  genres,  periods  and  movements,  and 
the  instruments  of  literary  production  and  circulation.  Once  the  movement 
under  observation  has  been  traced  from  its  first  evidences  to  its  moment  of  great- 
est concentration  and  into  its  decline,  a  cycle  of  literary  history  will  have  be- 
come evident  and  its  deeper  causes  in  the  ideas,  social  conditions,  and  other 
factors  of  the  time  and  place  can  be  investigated. 

Among  the  factors  which  thus  shape  literary  cycles  are: 

Language  and  Form.  Although  the  process  of  literary  creation  is  much  the  same 
always,  the  idiom  of  its  expression  changes  with  the  fashions  of  an  age  or  place. 
Language  reflects  the  kind  and  stage  of  civilization  of  a  people,  and  its  history, 
as  we  have  seen,  provides  a  separate  discipline  closely  related  to  that  of  literary 
history.  Similarly  the  more  complex  aspects  of  literary  form,  which  are  but  an 
extension  of  the  symbolic  forms  of  language,  are  basically  problems  in  aesthetics 
rather  than  in  history  and  are  therefore  the  province  of  the  literary  critic  or 
theorist.  But  the  literary  language  and  forms  of  a  people  change  with  changing 
circumstances  and  these  changes  are  within  the  province  of  the  literary  historian. 
Each  of  the  major  literary  forms  or  modes — poetry,  fiction,  drama,  and  critical 
prose — will  be  found  to  have  a  history  of  its  own  which  may  be  limited  by  other 
boundaries  of  time  and  place  or  which  may  transcend  them;  and  secondary 
literary  forms  or  types  like  the  lyric,  the  ballad,  the  epic,  the  short  story,  the  one- 
act  play,  the  familiar  essay,  the  feature  article,  etc.,  may  be  studied  in  terms  of 
their  rise  and  fall  or  of  other  historical  characteristics.  In  English  literary  history, 
for  example,  periods  of  concentration  for  the  drama  were  the  Elizabethan  and 
the  Restoration,  for  romantic  poetry  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  for  the  novel  the  mid-eighteenth  and  the  Victorian. 

Period  and  Movement.  Like  other  historical  processes,  literary  history  reflects  the 
temper  of  each  age  in  changes  in  emphasis  on  the  basic  characteristics  of  human 
nature.  An  age  and  people  may  be  high  or  low-pitched  emotionally,  may  be  given 
rather  to  analysis  or  to  synthesis  in  thinking,  may  be  ingrown  or  outgoing, 
vigorous  or  passive.  Although  unsatisfactory  and  imprecise  in  definition,  the 
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terms  "romantic"  and  "classic"  or  "neo-classic"  are  useful  in  fixing  the  extremes 
in  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  cultural  and  intellectual  temper.  The  literary 
historian  will  therefore  look  for  signs  of  periods  and  movements  which  seem  to  be 
dominated  by  one  or  another  of  these  controlling  characteristics  and  then  he  will 
attempt  to  trace  their  sources,  rise,  and  decline.  These  usually,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, reflect  the  periods  and  movements  in  other  aspects  of  experience  like  the 
religious,  the  political,  or  the  economic,  and  they  often,  if  not  always,  run 
parallel  to  similar  movements  in  the  histories  of  other  arts.  The  discovery  and 
accurate  definition  of  periods  and  movements  will  allow  the  literary  historian 
to  mark  out  his  story  in  phases  and  to  treat  it  causally  and  cyclically  rather  than 
in  terms  of  straight  chronology,  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  they  may  distort 
historical  fact  and  become  elements  of  his  own  constructive  imagination  rather 
than  data  in  the  process  of  literary  history  itself. 

Instruments  and  Bibliography.  Literature  will  not  be  produced  unless  a  people  has 
developed  means  of  training  its  literary  artists  and  providing  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  them  and  others,  and  the  periods  of  such  technological 
achievement  can  be  identified  and  related  to  other  aspects  of  a  civilization.  The 
temper,  form,  and  occurrence  of  literary  works  are  determined  or  influenced  far 
more  than  is  sometimes  supposed  by  such  immediate  and  circumstantial  factors 
as  schools,  theatres,  libraries,  newspapers,  magazines,  publishers,  book-sellers, 
lecture  halls,  mass  media,  copyright  laws,  etc.  The  study  of  such  factors  is  some- 
times called  "the  sociology  of  literature"  and  is  relegated  to  an  inferior  status,  but 
no  literary  history  can  be  written  without  a  thorough  examination  of  all  such  fac- 
tors as  can  be  discovered  in  any  literary  situation. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  such  a  study  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  book  as 
book,  or  bibliography.  The  place,  time,  and  circumstances  of  the  production  and 
appearance  of  a  book  and  the  form  which  it  takes  (type,  paper,  binding,  size, 
number  of  copies,  etc.)  are  all  factors  in  the  history  of  the  work  of  art  which  is 
contained  in  that  book.  Bibliography  may  also  be  an  aspect  of  biography  when 
the  inscribed  or  marginally  annotated  book  or  the  presence  of  a  book  in  an  au- 
thor's library  furnish  biographical  documentation.  For  the  period  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  formal  manuscript  as  produced  by  the  scribe  plays  the 
role  of  the  later  book.  Modern  manuscripts  provide  data  on  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  creative  process. 


V.  The  Methods  of  Literary  History 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  literary  historian  as  researcher  from 
the  literary  historian  as  writer.  The  literary  historian  engages  in  these  two  forms 
of  activity:  historical  research  and  historical  criticism.  In  the  first  role,  his  aim  is 
to  collect  and  confirm  his  data,  and  he  uses  many  of  the  methods  of  the  scientist; 
in  the  second,  his  aim  is  to  organize  and  interpret  his  data,  and  he  uses  many  of 
the  methods  of  the  literary  artist. 
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Historical  Research  is  normally  analytical  and  relatively  objective.  It  attempts  to 
discover  and  establish  the  truth  about  past  literary  events.  Like  the  scientist,  the 
literary  research  scholar  must  have  a  problem  and  a  hypothesis  as  to  its  solution 
before  he  can  direct  his  investigations.  The  final  proposed  literary  history  toward 
which  his  researches  are  at  least  theoretically  directed  is  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  such  problems,  each  of  which  must  be  isolated  from  its  context  and 
attacked  directly.  Many  such  problems  are  minute  and  of  relatively  little  impor- 
tance except  when  their  solution  is  put  back  into  context.  For  example,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  the  date  of  birth  of  a  minor  author  or  his  place  of  residence 
at  a  given  time  in  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  his  part  in  and  influence  on  the 
lives  of  other  authors  or  the  development  of  a  chain  of  events;  but  the  date  itself 
is  inconsequential  and  the  man  and  his  biography  may  be  of  little  or  no  concern 
for  the  literary  critic.  In  general,  the  greater  the  literary  work  or  literary  artist 
under  investigation,  the  more  important  minor  problems  in  research  become. 

Wherever  possible,  the  research  scholar  depends  upon  primary  evidence  only 
and  goes  back  to  the  document  itself:  the  birth  certificate,  the  court  or  church 
record,  the  original  literary  manuscript,  the  corrected  proof  sheets,  the  letter  to  a 
friend,  the  newspaper  report,  the  text  of  the  literary  work  itself  as  established  by 
the  textual  critic.  Secondary  evidence,  or  truth  as  reported  and  commented 
upon  by  another,  is  acceptable  only  when  primary  evidence  is  not  available  or 
when  the  task  of  retracing  the  steps  in  each  part  of  a  large  undertaking  is  im- 
practical and  the  reliability  of  previous  scholars  may  be  safely  assumed  or  can 
be  spot-checked. 

Literary  evidence  is  of  two  kinds:  external  and  internal.  External  evidence  is 
that  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  text  of  the  literary  work  itself:  docu- 
ments bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  author  or  the  circumstances  of  his  environ- 
ment, the  conditioning  circumstances  of  the  work  of  art  itself,  or  the  presence  of 
other  works  of  art  in  obvious  relationship  with  that  under  study.  Internal  evi- 
dence is  implicit  data  within  the  text  itself:  the  use  of  a  dated  word,  reference  to  a 
specific  event  or  association,  a  characteristic  turn  of  phrase  or  style  of  writing, 
the  kind  or  number  of  occurrences  of  certain  words  or  images  or  literary  forms. 
The  careful  scholar  will  try  whenever  possible  to  check  one  kind  of  evidence 
against  the  other.  Sometimes  it  is  possible,  and  may  be  necessary,  to  reconstruct 
at  least  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  biography  of  a  writer  (e.g.,  Homer  or 
Shakespeare)  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  writings,  and  then  to  reapply  the 
conclusions  reached  to  an  interpretation  of  the  works  themselves.  This  form 
of  circular  historical  scholarship  is  risky  and  is  greatly  reinforced  by  even  a  little 
external  evidence  at  crucial  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusive  use  of  external 
evidence  may  be  equally  misleading.  For  example,  the  expressed  intentions  of 
the  author  or  the  reactions  of  contemporary  critics  may  lead  to  conclusions  which 
have  little  bearing  on  what  the  author  actually  achieved. 

Historical  Criticism  is  normally  synthetic  and  subjective  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  Once  his  data  are  collected  and  organized  around  the  literary  events 
with  which  he  wishes  to  deal,  the  research  scholar  retires  and  the  historical 
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critic  takes  over.  But  in  this  case,  he  is  not  a  literary  critic:  his  task  is  to  evaluate 
and  interpret  historical  rather  than  literary  data,  or  literary  data  which  have  for 
him  historical  value.  He  must  accept  from  the  literary  critic  (who,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  above,  may  even  be  himself  in  another  role)  the  aesthetic  evaluation 
of  the  works  under  study  and  then  turn  to  the  task  of  explaining  how,  why, 
where,  and  when  these  works  were  conceived,  written,  published,  and  read, 
how  the  circumstances  of  their  production  shaped  their  meanings  and  effects, 
and  what  their  relationships  were  to  other  works  of  art  and  to  the  whole  stream 
of  historical  record.  To  do  so,  he  must  first  set  up  a  theory  as  to  what  happened 
and  when  and  why  and  how  it  happened,  and  here  it  is  important  that  he  see 
his  problem  in  relationship  to  organic  process  as  well  as  to  chronological  time. 
Was  Corneille  a  part  of  a  reactionary  and  classical  movement  in  the  French 
drama?  Did  Melville,  a  New  Yorker  of  Dutch  ancestry,  make  a  contribution  to 
the  revolt  of  Hawthorne  and  Emerson  against  the  rigors  of  New  England  Calvin- 
ism? How  did  political  and  religious  partisanship  affect  the  work  of  Defoe,  Swift, 
or  Fielding?  Did  the  rigidity  of  the  Broadway  financial  structure  stifle  originality 
in  modern  American  drama?  Did  Dostoyevski  or  Shelley  or  Villon  suffer  from 
specific  neuroses?  Is  it  demonstrable  that  the  quest  for  innocence  was  the  major 
theme  in  all  of  American  literature,  and  if  so,  was  this  a  result  of  an  inheritance 
of  Christian  theology  or  the  circumstances  of  the  American  wilderness?  Was 
there  a  second  American  "renaissance"  in  the  twentieth  century?  Were  there 
parallel  movements  in  the  literatures  of  Europe?  What  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment in  all  the  literatures  of  the  Western  world? 

Once  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  a  working  hypothesis  as  to  the  answer  to 
any  one  of  such  problems,  the  historical  critic  must  then  organize  his  evidence 
around  his  thesis  and  test  its  validity  by  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  inter- 
pretation— but  never  deliberate  distortion — of  the  historical  evidence  that  has 
been  provided  by  research. 

In  this  process,  the  historical  critic  finally  becomes  the  literary  artist  himself, 
and  his  literary  history  is  a  form  of  literary  art  and  subject  to  the  tests  of  truth, 
honesty,  and  justice  to  which  all  art  must  defer.  Different  kinds  of  art  permit  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  departure  from  literal  truth  in  the  interest  of  a  deeper  or  broader 
reading  of  life  than  mere  facts  in  themselves  can  supply.  The  fantasy  or  farce  is  at 
one  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  critical  essay  is  at  the  other;  and  historical  criticism 
is  of  course  a  kind  of  literature  which  most  narrowly  restricts  and  disciplines  the 
imagination.  The  historical  romance  must  be  sharply  distinguished  in  both  aim 
and  method  from  narrative  and  interpretative  historical  writing,  but  they  are 
both  kinds  of  literature  if  they  are  well  and  rightly  done.  Dangerous  as  even  a 
partially  subjective  point  of  view  may  seem  to  the  scientific  historical  scholar,  the 
products  of  research  can  have  meaning  only  when  they  are  organized  around  the 
insights  and  aesthetic  controls  of  the  artist — in  this  case,  the  literary  historian. 
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The  previous  essays  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  the  essential  techniques  to 
be  learned  by  scholars  in  the  humanities.  What  is  meant  here  by  criticism  is  a 
further  stage  in  the  scholarly  organization  of  literature.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
literary  scholar  to  become  a  critic  in  this  sense,  but  he  must  be  conversant  with 
one  or  more  of  the  techniques  dealt  with  in  the  previous  part  of  this  handbook 
before  setting  up  as  a  critic.  I  have  attempted  criticism  myself  without  knowing 
very  much  about  some  of  them,  and  I  have  never  found  my  deficiencies  to  be 
anything  less  than  a  constant  handicap.  Still,  if  one's  interest  is  really  in  criticism, 
it  is  perhaps  well  not  to  become  too  expert  in  them.  They  are  so  demanding  that 
one  may  easily -fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that,  if  criticism  is  posterior  to 
scholarship,  it  must  be  a  final  whole  of  which  the  other  scholarly  techniques  are 
preliminary  parts,  and  so  be  something  requiring  superhuman  abilities. 

Such  psychological  hazards  may  be  more  common  in  Classical  scholarship, 
where  literary  criticism  seems  to  be  somewhat  deprecated.  A.  E.  Housman  speaks 
in  this  exaggerated  way  of  criticism  at  the  opening  of  his  essay  The  Name  and 
Nature  of  Poetry,  which,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  successful  as  criticism,  though  for 
other  reasons  than  his  intense  specialization  as  an  editor  of  Classical  texts. 
There  is  less  diffidence  in  the  criticism  of  modern  literature:  in  Mr.  Stuart  Gil- 
bert's commentary  on  Joyce's  Ulysses,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  as  Ulysses, 
like  all  great  works  of  art,  is  a  microcosm  of  the  universe,  a  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse will  provide  a  solution  to  the  obscurities  of  Ulysses.  This  is  closer  to  the 
kind  of  exuberance  the  critic  needs  for  tackling  difficult  and  complex  literature. 
In  the  modern  field,  at  least,  a  much  greater  hazard  for  critics  than  stage  fright 
is  the  general  fuzziness  about  the  aims,  purposes,  limitations,  and  scope  of  aca- 
demic criticism.  And,  as  critics  are  occupationally  disposed  to  write  most  about 
what  puzzles  them  most,  this  uncertainty  has  already  produced  a  bulky  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  which  has  done  more  to  express  the  confusion  than  to  clear  it  up. 

Much  of  what  we  are  here  calling  criticism  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as 
something  diff"erent  from  scholarship,  a  matter  of  taste,  feeling,  subjective  reac- 
tion, or  sensitivity.  Statements  produced  by  such  factors,  like  the  statements  of 
literature  itself,  are  pseudo-statements  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  verified 
or  refuted.  It  seems  therefore  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  standards 
that  will  distinguish  good  from  mediocre  criticism.  Every  scholar  develops  some- 
thing analogous  to  a  sense  of  smell,  and  if  a  book  has  declared  itself  intellectually 
bankrupt  on  page  two  the  experienced  scholar,  left  to  himself,  will  not  read  on  to 
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page  five  hundred  and  two.  But  he  may  not  have  only  himself  to  consider,  and 
may  have  to  give  reasons  for  rejecting  the  book.  One  can  perhaps  get  some  lead 
from  the  style:  if  the  writing  is  illiterate  the  handling  of  the  subject  is  likely  to  be 
insensitive.  A  surgeon  with  rusty  knives  and  dirty  scalpels  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence, nor  does  a  critic  whose  style  is  rusty  with  abstraction  and  dirty  with 
jargon.  But  this  is  only  a  lead  and  nothing  more,  as  some  badly  written  books  do 
say  something,  and  there  are  elegantly  written  ones  which  are  as  empty  as 
Marlowe's  tomb,  if  less  absurd  than  the  conception  of  criticism  that  opened  it. 

It  is  not  socially  acceptable  merely  to  say  in  a  review:  "Mr.  X  has  written  a 
book  on  the  subject  Y,  a  subject  his  intelligence  is  not  sufficient  to  grasp,"  and  if 
it  were  the  chances  of  a  reviewer's  being  in  a  position  to  make  such  a  remark  are 
remote.  Hence  mediocre  books  are  often  treated  with  much  the  same  respect  as 
good  ones,  and  get  on  all  the  bibliographies  as  part  of  the  graduate  student's 
obstacle  race.  It  is  in  fact  a  standard  rhetorical  device  to  begin  an  article  with  a 
footnote  referring  to  the  contributions  of  twenty-seven  predecessors  to  the  same 
subject,  in  which  the  three  critics  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  are 
lumped  in  with  the  twenty-four  who  do  not,  as  part  of  the  chaos  out  of  which  the 
new  article  is  creating  order.  It  is  not  much  wonder,  then,  that  many  scholars 
should  regard  literary  criticism  proper  as  an  inferior  mental  discipline  to  historical 
criticism  or  editing,  where  at  least  there  are  definite  facts  to  get  wrong. 

In  this  essay  I  am  dealing  with  scholarly  or  academic  criticism,  which  I  should 
connect  with  the  other  scholarly  disciplines  treated  in  this  handbook,  and  which 
I  should  want  to  distinguish  clearly,  though  not  in  the  least  pejoratively,  from 
journalistic  criticism  or  reviewing,  much  of  which,  of  course,  is  done  by  the  same 
people.  There  is  a  traditional  metaphor  which  makes  the  critic  the  "judge"  of 
literature.  Such  a  metaphor  may  imply  that  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  other 
impressive  people  are,  relatively  to  the  critic,  in  the  role  of  prisoners  or  peti- 
tioners, a  prospect  so  exhilarating  that  many  critics  wish  to  leap  into  a  judicial 
role  at  once,  on  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  principle  of  sentence  first,  verdict  after- 
ward. I  am  aware  of  the  weight  and  influence  of  critics  today  who  insist  that 
criticism  is  primarily  evaluative,  and  my  next  sentence,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
has  been  carefully  considered.  The  metaphor  of  the  judge,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
practice  of  judicial  criticism,  is  entirely  confined  to  reviewing,  or  surveying 
current  literature  or  scholarship:  all  the  metaphors  transferred  from  it  to  aca- 
demic criticism  are  misleading  and  all  the  practices  derived  from  it  are  mistaken. 
The  reviewer  of  a  current  book,  whatever  its  content,  is  expected  to  lead  up  to  a 
value-judgement,  to  give  a  clear  indication  of  whether  or. not  he  thinks  the 
book  worth  reading.  But  an  academic  critic,  concerned  with  the  scholarly 
organization  of  literature,  is  never  in  this  judicial  position.  He  is  dealing  with  a 
body  of  literature  which  has  all,  whatever  its  merits,  been  accepted  as  a  valid 
subject  of  scholarly  study.  For  current  literature  there  is  an  audience  that  wants 
to  select  its  reading,  but  for  Lydgate's  poems  or  Heywood's  plays  there  is  no 
such  audience — except  students,  and  selecting  for  them  is  a  function  of  teaching 
and  not  of  criticism.  Yeats,  writing  an  essay  on  Swift,  remarks  that  he  is  unable 
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to  check  a  remark  made  by  a  critic  about  Swift's  letters  to  Vanessa,  because  those 
letters  bore  him.  He  is  really  saying  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  a  scholar,  for  no 
scholar  can  afford  the  luxury  of  being  bored  by  anything  that  is  in  the  least 
relevant  to  his  area  of  study. 

It  is  worth  insisting  on  this  point,  because  the  whole  conception  of  academic 
criticism,  as  something  which  grows  out  of  and  completes  the  work  of  scholarship, 
is  a  relatively  new  one.  One  feels  that  criticism  has  played  a  rather  minor  role 
in  the  literature  of  the  past;  that,  especially  in  English  literature,  it  has  not  had 
enough  authority  to  affect  the  main  body  of  literary  creation,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  for  literature  that  it  has  not  had  such  authority.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  most  criticism  in  the  past,  as  well  as  much  of  it  in  the  present,  is 
judicial  criticism,  which  is  very  apt  to  go  wrong  when  it  assumes  an  academic 
function. 

Academic  criticism  is  partly  historical,  studying  past  literature  in  its  original 
context,  and  partly  an  attempt  to  express  what  past  literature  can  communicate 
beyond  its  own  time  to  ours.  Some  tension  between  these  two  attitudes  is  inevi- 
table, and  neither  should  gain  a  complete  victory.  Overstatements  of  historical 
criticism  tend  to  belittle  great  writers  by  forcing  them  down  into  a  historical 
process.  Take  statements  of  the  type:  "Classical  writers  are  A,  B  and  C,  whereas 
Romantic  writers  are  D,  E,  and  F"  (the  letters  stand  for  contrasting  groups  of 
adjectives).  In  some  contexts  such  statements  may  be  useful,  but  if  they  lead  to 
assuming  that  Dryden  or  Keats,  by  virtue  of  being  labelled  one  or  the  other, 
was  able  to  present  only  half  a  vision  of  reality,  they  clearly  lose  their  usefulness. 
This  is  one  extreme:  reading  everything  in  the  past  by  our  own  standards,  which 
means  turning  all  criticism  into  the  judicial  process  we  use  in  reviewing  a  con- 
temporary book,  is  the  other,  Rymer's  essay  on  Othello  is  the  stock  example  of  an 
extreme  assimilation  of  academic  to  judicial  criticism. 

We  have  to  avoid  of  course  the  blunder  that  is  called  the  intentional  fallacy  in 
criticism.  The  question  "what  did  the  author  mean  by  this?"  is  always  illegiti- 
mate. First,  we  can  never  know;  second,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
author  knew;  third,  the  question  confuses  imaginative  with  discursive  writing. 
The  legitimate  form  of  the  question  is:  "what  does  the  text  say?"  But  what  a 
text  says  it  says  in  the  language  of  its  own  time,  and  although  that  language  can 
be  intelligible  to  us,  we  have  to  try  to  read  Milton's  theology  and  Swift's  politics 
precisely  as  we  read  Langland's  West  Midland  dialect,  without  translating,  I 
say  try  to  read,  because  reading  something  in  the  language  of  its  own  time  is 
always,  beyond  a  certain  point,  a  conjectural  reconstruction.  If  we  ask  what 
Samuel  Beckett  or  J.  D.  Salinger  meant  to  their  own  time,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronting a  vast  fog,  and  the  original  audience  of  Shakespeare  or  the  original 
purchasers  of  Paradise  Lost  were  no  better  off.  Critics  of  the  twenty-third  century, 
if  there  are  any,  will  insist,  and  rightly,  that  Beckett  and  Salinger  should  be 
related  to  the  assumptions  of  their  own  age;  but  we  do  not  know  what  those 
assumptions  are,  nor  do  Beckett  or  Salinger, 

There  has  always  been  a  view  that  the  writer's  function  is  to  instruct  and  de- 
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light.  Judicial  criticism,  at  least  of  literature  proper,  puts  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
the  latter:  writers  of  plays,  particularly,  must  please  to  live.  But  if  we  think  of 
"instruction"  not  as  illustrating  moral  precepts,  but  as  expanding  our  vision, 
then  instruction  is  quite  as  important  in  literature,  and  our  instinct  for  regarding 
"escape"  reading  as  to  some  extent  sub-standard  partly  justified.  Every  writer, 
past  or  present,  big  or  little,  is,  by  the  act  of  writing,  making  a  bid  for  authority, 
for  filling  a  place  in  our  imaginative  experience  that  no  one  else  can  fill  in  quite 
the  same  way.  The  first  task  of  a  responsible  judicial  critic  dealing  with  a  living 
and  not  yet  established  writer  is  to  try  to  determine  what  the  quality  of  his  au- 
thority is.  In  academic  criticism  the  authority  has  for  most  writers  already  been 
established.  One  may  dislike  Donne  or  Shelley,  but  it  is  critical  malpractice  to 
pretend  that  they  are  not  important  poets;  writers  of  the  past  who  have  no  im- 
portance in  themselves  still  carry,  for  academic  purposes,  something  of  the 
authority  of  the  literary  traditions  and  conventions  that  they  so  pallidly,  and 
therefore  so  lucidly,  illustrate. 

The  academic  critic  needs,  not  judiciousness,  but  humility,  though  he  needs 
that  less  as  a  moral  virtue  than  as  an  intellectual  precaution.  What  gives  a  judge 
the  right  to  be  on  a  bench  is  knowledge  of  law,  and  what  gives  a  critic  the  right 
to  be  a  critic  is  knowledge  of  literature,  but  there  the  parallel  stops.  If  the  critic 
is  faced  with  a  major  work  of  literature,  he  is  the  one  being  judged,  and  the  best 
he  has  to  offer  is  still  none  too  good.  What  is  required  from  him  is  not  evalua- 
tion, but,  first,  understanding  as  little  inadequate  as  possible,  and,  second,  some 
power  of  communicating  that  understanding  which  will  make  him  worth  read- 
ing as  well  as  his  subject.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give  an  impression  of  raising  one's 
standards  by  limiting  one's  sympathies,  but  this  is  not  a  legitimate  academic 
ambition. 

The  scholarly  critic  must  never  forget  that  his  permanent  value  as  a  critic  de- 
pends exclusively  on  what  he  accepts.  T.  S.  Eliot  is  a  critic  of  permanent  value 
because  of  what  he  says  about  Dante,  Donne,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Marvell,  and 
other  poets  he  likes  and  appreciates.  He  does  not  need  to  write  a  second  essay 
on  them  trying  to  correct  what  he  said  previously;  nothing  he  has  said  need  cause 
his  reader  the  least  embarrassment  or  uneasiness.  When  he  writes  of  Milton  and 
Shelley  he  is  in  the  position  of  a  bridge  player  saying  "I  pass";  we  feel  that  we 
must  wait  for  another  critic  who  will  do  better  with  them.  Yeats  is  a  critic  of 
permanent  value  because  of  what  he  says  about  the  Irish  National  Theatre, 
about  Blake,  or  about  Shelley;  when  he  writes  of  T.  S.  Eliot  or  Wilfred  Owen  he 
is  merely  demonstrating  where  his  limitations  are.  In  other  words,  most  of  a 
critic's  mistakes  are  rejections,  and  if  he  is  dealing  with  the  established  dead,  all 
his  rejections  are  mistakes. 

Even  in  reviewing,  a  "this  will  never  do"  critique  is  of  limited  usefulness,  be- 
cause if  it  is  justified  the  review  will  seldom  outlive  its  subject,  and  if  it  is  not  the 
best  that  can  happen  to  the  reviewer  is  a  booby  immortality.  But  in  academic 
criticism  the  relevant  value-judgements  are  all  implicitly  assumed.  One  cannot 
work  on  a  writer  without  implying  that  there  is  some  reason  that  makes  working 
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on  him  worth  while,  and  the  normal  reason  is  his  intrinsic  merit  as  a  writer. 
When  it  is  not,  value-judgements  may  point  the  fact  out.  Thus  C.  S.  Lewis,  in 
The  Allegory  of  Love,  devotes  several  pages  to  John  Rolland's  Court  of  Venus, 
mainly  for  historical  reasons,  and  therefore  makes  explicit  critical  judgements 
warning  us  that  if  we  read  the  poem  we  may  not  find  it  very  exciting.  This  is 
an  example  of  value-judgements  playing  a  legitimate  and  essential  role  in  aca- 
demic criticism.  But  the  academic  critic's  function  is  to  add  to  our  understanding 
of  the  writer,  and  this  is  bound  to  make  his  merits,  if  he  has  any,  more  obvious. 
To  praise  or  blame  the  writer,  to  inflate  or  deflate  his  reputation,  is  not  the 
academic  critich  primary  function  at  all. 

In  judicial  criticism  the  standard  on  which  the  critic's  taste  is  founded  is  usu- 
ally the  actual  or  ideal  taste  of  his  own  time,  for  which  he  is  the  spokesman.  The 
unconventional  is  normally  regarded  with  suspicion  or  hostility,  unless  it  is  con- 
ventional to  be  unconventional,  though  even  that  takes  conventional  forms,  like 
the  "angry,"  "beat"  and  "absurd"  schools  of  writing  in  our  day.  The  literature 
of  the  past  conforms  to  the  conventions  of  its  own  time,  and  hence  is  usually  un- 
conventional to  the  judicial  critic  as  such.  A  Restoration  or  Victorian  judicial 
critic  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  modern  critic  like  the  late  Wolcott  Gibbs  of  The  New 
Torker,  will  tend  to  judge  Shakespeare  by  the  qualities  that  would  please  him  if 
they  were  exhibited  by  a  contemporary.  The  view  of  history  implied  is  an  evolu- 
tionary or  progressive  one.  In  some  respects  Shakespeare  shows  the  correctness 
(Restoration),  the  refinement  of  manners  (Victorian),  or  the  liberality  of  social 
views  (modern)  that  is  required  of  a  sensitive  contemporary  writer.  To  that 
extent  he  has  something  to  say  to  us.  If  he  shows  negligence  of  the  rules,  coarse 
m.anners  or  illiberal  political  and  social  views,  the  assumption  is  that  he  illus- 
trates a  cruder  and  more  barbaric  time,  however  this  assumption  may  be  modi- 
fied or  rationalized  in  statement.  The  history  of  critical  judgements  on  Shake- 
speare, or  any  other  major  author,  will  show  every  variety  of  such  attitudes,  and 
no  critic  can  avoid  them  if  his  criticism  is  fundamentally  judicial.  Edmund  Wil- 
son is  perhaps  the  finest  judicial  critic  of  our  time,  with  an  academic  orbit  of 
about  a  century  or  so,  and  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  his  judegment  goes  out  of 
focus  when  dealing  with  anything  outside  that  orbit,  such  as  Swift  or  Ben  Jonson 
or  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  judicial  critic  who  is  only  incidentally  a  critic,  and 
primarily  a  poet  or  novelist  himself,  has  a  still  narrower  range,  as  he  is  likely  to 
be,  at  least  unconsciously,  using  his  own  work  as  the  criterion  for  his  judgements. 
The  most  notorious  examples  of  critical  duncery,  such  as  the  contemporary 
reviews  of  Keats's  Endymion.,  can  still  hardly  be  compared,  in  their  lack  of  com- 
prehension, to  many  of  the  things  that  great  writers  have  said  about  one  another. 

Academic  criticism  is  part  of  the  systematic  study  of  literature  of  which  the 
other  parts  are  the  subjects  dealt  with  earlier  in  this  handbook.  Its  approach  is 
categorical  and  descriptive:  it  tries  to  identify  a  writer's  work.  Now  even  judicial 
criticism  never  leads  logically  to  a  value-judgement:  value-judgements  may  be 
assumed  at  one  end  or  emitted  at  the  other,  but  the  relation  between  them  is 
rhetorical  only.  The  source  of  the  confusions  involved  here  is  the  failure  to  dis- 
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tinguish  criticism  from  the  direct  experience  of  literature.  Direct  experience,  de- 
veloped by  practice  and  habit,  is  the  basis  of  good  taste,  and  the  normal  result  of 
good  taste  is  a  value-judgement.  Good  taste  in  itself  is  inarticulate:  it  feels  and 
knows,  but  cannot  speak.  Value-judgements  may  be  asserted,  intuited,  assumed, 
argued  about,  explained,  attacked  or  defended:  what  they  never  can  be  is  demon- 
strated. I  may  know  that  Wallace  Stevens  is  a  better  poet  than  a  writer  of  in- 
spirational doggerel  in  a  newspaper,  but  I  can  give  no  evidence  to  anyone  who 
likes  the  doggerel,  except  my  own  opinion  and  that  of  others  whom  I  respect  be- 
cause they  agree  with  me.  I  can,  of  course,  analyze  a  passage  from  Stevens  and 
demonstrate  a  density  of  texture  in  it  that  the  doggerel  does  not  have,  but  that 
proves  nothing  unless  I  am  willing  to  assert  that  poetry  with  this  density  is  always 
better  than  poetry  without  it.  Such  an  assertion,  besides  being  wrong  in  itself, 
would  still  leave  me  unable  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  "Sir  Patrick  Spens" 
or  Burns's  "Farewell  to  Nancy,"  which  I  also  prefer  to  the  doggerel. 

The  same  thing  is  a  fortiori  true  of  academic  criticism.  If  a  critic  writes  a  book 
on  Keats,  his  feeling  that  Keats  is  a  superb  poet  may,  and  should,  permeate  all 
his  writing.  But  his  criticism  will  never  prove  Keats's  merit  or  value  or  superior- 
ity to  any  other  poet;  the  fact  that  he  has  written  the  book  is  his  testimony  to 
that  value,  and  such  testimony  implies  only;  it  cannot  infer  or  be  inferred.  It 
is  on  this  basis  that  we  have  to  determine  the  relative  authority  of  judicial  and 
academic  criticism.  Judicial  criticism  is  based  on  good  taste,  and  good  taste  is  a 
skill  founded  by  practice  on  the  knowledge  the  critic  has;  academic  criticism  is  a 
structure  of  knowledge.  Lapses  of  taste  and  value-judgement,  when  made  by 
highly  experienced  critics,  are  usually  the  result  of  insufficient  knowledge  of 
literature.  Consequently  knowledge  always  has  the  power  of  veto  over  taste. 

Let  us  take  the  criticism  of  the  new  literature  that  appeared  around  1922 — - 
recent  enough  for  judicial  criticism  to  be  still  relevant,  but  far  back  enough  for 
us  to  see  somiCthing  of  the  academic  process  too.  The  judicial  critics  of  this  litera- 
ture varied  greatly:  some  of  them  denounced  much  of  the  best  of  it  as  morbid, 
precious,  decadent,  literary  Bolshevism,  and  what  not.  They  were  wrong,  ob- 
viously, but,  if  value-judgements  cannot  be  demonstrated,  how  do  we  know  they 
were  wrong?  On  the  writers  of  this  period  whom  we  now  take  most  seriously,  such 
as  Eliot  and  Joyce,  a  good  deal  of  academic  criticism  has  been  done.  The  gen- 
eral direction  of  this  academic  criticism  has  been  to  show  that  writers  who 
seemed  in  1922  to  be  bringing  something  utterly  new  and  unprecedented  into 
literature  were  in  fact  deeply  traditional  writers.  The  rejecting  critics  went 
wrong,  not  through  the  failure  of  their  taste  or  judgement,  but  through  not 
knowing  enough  about  literature.  They  did  not  understand  the  traditions  of 
literature  that  made  Ulysses  and  The  Waste  Land  possible;  they  did  not  in  con- 
sequence realize  that  literature  could  do  this  kind  of  thing  too.  It  is  out  of  the 
expansion  of  knowledge  brought  by  the  academic  critics  that  the  importance  of 
Eliot  and  Joyce  has  been  established,  not  through  any  contest  of  pro  and  con 
value-judgements. 

We  have  now  to  try  to  translate  these  general  principles  into  axioms  of  pro- 
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cedure.  In  the  scholarly  techniques  dealt  with  in  previous  essays  there  is  a  ratio 
between  accuracy  and  limitation  of  perspective.  In  editing  or  bibliography  there 
is  a  goal:  one  may  do  something  in  these  fields  that  may  be  definitive,  not  need- 
ing doing  again  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Here,  as  Brahms  said  of  a  contemporary 
composer,  one's  work  may  be  immortal  for  quite  some  time.  But  in  historical  or 
literary  criticism  there  is  no  possibility  of  being  definitive:  one  can  only  do  the 
best  one  can  and  cut  one's  inevitable  losses.  At  the  same  time  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, expressed  by  such  phrases  as  de  gustihus  non  est  disputandum  and  similar 
indications  of  too  great  an  ascendancy  of  judicial  criticism,  is  equally  fallacious. 
The  academic  critic  is,  or  should  be,  contributing  positively  to  a  growing  body 
of  knowledge;  and  if  there  is  no  goal  for  him,  there  is  for  the  total  work  of  criti- 
cism of  which  he  is  part. 

The  more  a  work  of  scholarship  depends  on  the  kind  of  statement  of  fact  that 
can  be  definitely  verified  or  contradicted,  the  narrower  in  range  it  is  likely  to  be. 
In  historical  criticism  accuracy  of  fact  is  subordinate  to  interpretation  and 
organization  of  argument,  but  it  is  still  sufficiently  important  to  keep  one  limited 
to  one  or  at  most  two  special  fields.  These  fields  steadily  broaden  with  growing 
seniority,  but  still  they  are  always  readily  identifiable.  The  scholar's  work  is 
highly  specialized,  and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  needed  to  keep  up 
with  everything  published  in  any  scholarly  field  is  in  itself  prodigious.  At  the 
same  time  the  scholar  is  likely  to  have  many  other  literary  interests:  he  may 
teach  courses,  or  at  least  texts,  outside  his  field;  he  needs  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  major  classics  of  literature  that  do  lie  outside  it;  he  has  pre- 
sumably some  interest  in  contemporary  literature  or  in  "what's  going  on";  he 
may  be  a  poet  or  novelist  himself.  In  any  event  he  will  be  a  cultivated  person 
with  many  more  literary  interests  than  his  primary  scholarship  covers. 

These  peripheral  interests  become  relevant  as  soon  as  he  moves  from  scholar- 
ship to  criticism.  The  first  principle  of  academic  criticism  is  that  in  it  the  critic  is 
attempting  to  interpret  something  in  the  light  of  all  the  literature  he  knows.  This 
will  in  fact  include  everything  else  he  knows,  and,  if  he  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
life  and  profited  by  his  seeing,  even  non-literary  experience  may  be  relevant. 
But  for  the  most  part  one's  experience  of  life  has  a  minor  role  to  play  in  criticism: 
it  is  one's  literary  experience,  and  the  training  of  the  imagination  and  sensitivity 
that  reading  and  writing  alone  can  give,  that  is  its  basis.  For  criticism,  wisdom 
and  virtue  are  doubtful  aids,  and  only  the  madness  of  much  learning  can  be 
consistently  trusted. 

The  primary  understanding  of  any  work  of  literature  has  to  be  based  on  an 
assumption  of  its  unity.  However  mistaken  such  an  assumption  may  eventually 
prove  to  be,  nothing  can  be  done  unless  we  start  with  it  as  a  heuristic  principle. 
Further,  every  effort  should  be  directed  toward  understanding  the  whole  of 
what  we  read,  as  though  it  were  all  on  the  same  level  of  achievement.  We  often 
use  such  phrases  as  "see  what  the  author  was  trying  to  do,"  and  the  like;  these 
of  course  are  inaccurate,  but  they  do  express  something  of  this  conception  of  an 
ideal  or  perfect  product.  We  should  hold  to  this  conception  as  long  as  possible, 
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in  defiance  of  everything  our  taste  tells  us,  even  if  the  work  we  are  studying  is 
as  obviously  uneven  in  achievement  as  The  Revolt  of  Islam  or  Oliver  Twist.  The 
critic  may  meet  something  that  puzzles  him,  like,  say,  Mercutio's  speech  on 
Queen  Mab  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  feel  that  it  does  not  fit.  This  means  either 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  slapdash  dramatist  or  that  the  critic's  conception  of  the 
play  is  inadequate.  The  odds  in  favor  of  the  latter  conclusion  are  overwhelming: 
consequently  he  would  do  well  to  try  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the 
relevance  of  the  puzzling  episode.  Even  if  the  best  he  can  do  for  the  time  being  is 
a  far-fetched  or  obviously  rationalized  explanation,  that  is  still  his  sanest  and 
soundest  procedure. 

Or,  again,  if  a  critic  is  working  on  Paradise  Lost  or  77?^  Prelude,  his  taste  and  dis- 
crimination as  a  reader  are  likely  to  tell  him  that  parts  of  these  poems  are  duller 
than  others.  But  his  taste  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  serious 
work  of  criticism.  For  that,  the  fact  that  Milton  or  Wordsworth  found  these 
passages  relevant  to  their  total  scheme  is  primary;  the  dullness  of  the  passage  it- 
self is  incidental.  If  the  attempt  to  understand  the  poem  leads  to  some  explana- 
tion of  why  the  passage  is  dull,  then  the  estimate  of  value  may  come  into  its  own. 
When  as  a  student  I  first  read  the  speech  in  Book  Three  of  Paradise  Lost  in  which 
"God  the  Father  turns  a  school  divine,"  I  thought  it  was  grotesquely  bad.  I  have 
been  teaching  and  studying  Paradise  Lost  for  many  years,  and  my  visceral  reac- 
tion to  that  speech  is  still  exactly  the  same.  But  I  see  much  more  clearly  than  I 
did  at  first  why  Milton  wanted  such  a  speech  at  such  a  point.  I  also  think  I  know 
one  reason  why  I  find  the  speech  so  unsatisfying:  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Chris- 
tian view  that  no  one  can  know  the  Father  except  through  the  Son,  and  this 
makes  it  lack  conviction,  not  because  I  or  any  other  reader  holds  that  view,  but 
because  Milton  did.  I  am  not  giving  my  own  reactions  as  models;  I  am  merely 
trying  to  illustrate  what  seems  to  me  the  normal  academic  process.  Finally, 
what  holds  for  major  literature  holds  also  for  minor  literature.  Ordinary  fairness 
demands  that  every  poet  must  be  treated  as  though  he  were  potentially  first- 
rate,  as  far  as  the  initial  act  of  understanding  is  concerned. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  work  applies  to  a  writer's  entire  work.  Every 
poet  writes  good  and  bad  poems,  but  again  the  critic's  primary  task  is  to  under- 
stand and  explain,  and  a  poet's  worst  poem  may  be  as  relevant  to  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  him  as  his  best  one.  Sometimes  full  understanding  corrects  stock 
value-judgements  that  may  have  been  parroted  from  the  poet's  own  day. 
Wordsworth  is  a  good  example:  many  a  teacher  proceeds  as  though  the  reac- 
tions of  Wordsworth's  less  perceptive  contemporaries  to  "The  Idiot  Boy"  or  the 
original  version  of  "The  Thorn"  were  definitive.  He  may  have  been  accustomed 
to  ridicule  these  poems  to  his  students,  and  to  have  his  judgement  confirmed  by 
appreciative  chuckles.  If,  however,  he  tried  to  understand,  not  only  why  Words- 
worth wrote  these  poems,  but  why  Wordsworth  wrote  them  in  the  particular 
way  he  did,  he  might  make  a  fresh  critical  discovery  of  his  own,  at  a  possible 
cost  of  injuring  his  popularity  as  a  lecturer. 

In  what  follows  I  take  "poem"  as  representative  of  everything  else  in  litera- 
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ture,  because  it  is  a  short  word.  The  process  of  academic  criticism  begins,  then, 
with  reading  a  poem  through  to  the  end,  suspending  value-judgements  while 
doing  so.  Once  the  end  is  reached,  we  can  see  the  whole  design  of  the  work  as  a 
unity.  It  is  now  a  simultaneous  pattern  radiating  out  from  a  center,  not  a  narra- 
tive moving  in  time.  The  structure  is  what  we  call  the  theme,  and  the  identifying 
of  the  theme  is  the  next  step.  By  "identifying"  a  theme  I  do  not  mean  spotting  it: 
the  theme  is  not  something  in  the  poem,  much  less  a  moral  precept  suggested  by  it, 
but  the  structural  principle  of  the  poem.  In  Robert  Frost's  "Mending  Wall," 
for  instance,  the  theme  is  not  the  question  whether  good  fences  do  or  do  not 
make  good  neighbors:  the  theme  is  the  identity  of  the  "something"  with 
which  the  poem  begins.  We  are  not  told  definitely  what  it  is,  except  that  it  is  not 
elves,  but  whatever  it  is,  the  contrast  of  the  two  human  attitudes  toward  the 
wall  and  the  two  directions  of  the  seasons,  towards  winter  and  towards  spring, 
radiate  from  it  as  the  center  of  the  poem. 

The  theme  cannot  be  identified,  in  this  sense,  without  revealing  to  us  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  poem.  This  soon  brings  us  to  the  ordinary  structural  units  of 
literature,  the  images,  which  in  works  of  fiction  include  characters.  There  are 
two  aspects  of  imagery  of  particular  importance.  One  is  repetition,  a  study  of 
which  normally  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  theme,  as  the  repetition  of  images  of 
water  and  fire  leads  us  to  the  themes  of  "The  Dry  Salvages"  and  "Little  Gid- 
ding"  in  the  Eliot  Quartets.  The  other  is  modulation,  or  the  reappearance  of  an 
image  in  a  different  context.  An  example  is  the  image  of  Nature  hiding  her  guilty 
front  with  innocent  snow  in  Milton's  Nativity  Ode,  reappearing  later  in  the  poem 
in  the  form  "And  leprous  sin  shall  melt  from  earthly  mould." 

After  the  study  of  the  imagery,  we  move  up  still  more  closely  to  the  "texture" 
of  the  poem,  and  give  our  attention  to  the  ambiguities  of  the  syntax  and  the 
complex  meanings  of  the  words  used.  Poetry  is  not  a  structure  of  words  aligned 
with  an  external  meaning,  but  a  structure  of  words  that  contains  meaning,  hence 
such  ambiguities  and  complexities  may  be  functional  to  poetry,  and  so  relevant 
to  criticism.  Analysis  of  this  sort  can  become  very  intricate,  hence  I  suggest  a 
deductive  process,  starting  with  the  central  theme  and  moving  from  structure  to 
texture,  in  order  to  keep  the  perspective  of  the  poem  in  view,  the  unity  to  which 
everything  else  must  be  relevant.  If,  for  example,  I  am  studying  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  it  may  occur  to  me  that  the  Ancient  Mariner  is  suffering  from  remorse. 
This  in  turn  may  remind  me  that  remorse  is  connected  etymologically  with  bit- 
ing, hence  "I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood,"  and  that  it  is  connected  in  sound 
with  remora,  the  fish  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  becalming  of  ships.  Here 
I  am  no  longer  in  touch  with  The  Ancient  Mariner,  but  have  wandered  off  into 
an  associative  fantasy  of  my  own.  Such  irrelevance  is  not  a  hazard  to  an  experi- 
enced critic,  but  it  may  be  one  to  the  beginner. 

The  critical  techniques  so  far  dealt  with  may  be  summed  up  under  the  heading 
of  commentary.  Commentary  means,  in  general,  the  translating  of  as  much  as 
possible  of  a  poem's  meaning  into  discursive  meaning.  Commentary  is  always 
allegorical,  in  the  sense  that  it  aligns  the  poem's  meaning  with  another  structure 
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of  meaning  to  which  it  is  related  point  by  point.  Commentary  is  also,  when  it 
deals  with  major  literature  at  least,  inexhaustible.  Just  as  clergymen  can  preach 
sermons  on  the  Prodigal  Son  to  the  end  of  time,  so  an  infinite  number  of  critical 
commentaries  could  be  written  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  the  novels  of 
Balzac.  Such  criticism  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  allegorical  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  and  Classical  mythology  which  bulk  so  large  in  medieval  and 
Renaissance  culture.  The  critic  should  be  aware  that  while  commentary  is  an 
essential  part  of  criticism,  it  is  also  relatively  easy  to  write.  If  he  is  interested  in  a 
major  writer,  he  will  get  critical  ideas  suggesting  commentary  from  that  writer: 
or  at  least  if  he  cannot  get  such  ideas  from  a  major  writer  he  should  certainly  be  in 
some  other  line  of  business.  It  is  also  not  difficult  to  set  up  analogical  patterns 
between  a  writer's  work  and  the  generally  accepted  ideas  of  his  time,  to  see 
parallels  between  Shakespearean  comedy  and  the  mythical  structure  of  Chris- 
tianity, between  Tennyson  or  Hardy  and  the  emotional  impact  of  Darwinism. 
But  the  critic  has  still  much  to  do  before  he  is  in  the  central  area  of  literary  criti- 
cism. 

What  commentary  does  not  do,  by  itself,  is  to  identify  the  poem,  which  we  said 
earlier  was  the  aim  of  academic  criticism.  To  identify  something  means  seeing 
it  as  an  individual  of  a  class,  and  criticism  has  not  seriously  begun  until  it  puts 
the  poem  into  its  proper  literary  context,  as  one  of  a  family  of  poems.  We  saw 
that  criticism  was  neither  purely  historical  nor  purely  contemporary  in  attitude, 
but  a  combination  of  both.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  another  step  and  see  that 
it  is  a  third  category  which  unites  these  contrasting  and  often  opposed  attitudes. 
This  category  is  literature  itself,  considered  not  as  the  bibliography  of  literature, 
not  as  the  aggregate  of  plays  and  poems  and  novels  that  have  got  themselves 
written,  but  as  an  order  of  words,  the  study  of  which  can  be  as  systematic 
and  progressive  as  the  study  of  anything  else.  The  sense  that  every  work  of  litera- 
ture has  a  context  in  literature  makes  criticism  finite,  not  in  the  sense  of  limiting 
the  critic,  but  in  the  sense  of  giving  his  work  a  direction  and  an  aim.  Nobody  can 
write  a  definitive  book  on  a  major  poet,  but,  we  said,  the  sense  that  important 
criticism  contributes  to  a  consolidating  structure  of  knowledge  is  very  strong. 
Commentary  alone  cannot  give  any  indication  of  what  this  larger  structure  is  to 
which  the  critic  is  contributing. 

First,  every  poem  belongs  to  the  total  body  of  writing  produced  by  its  author. 
The  more  important  the  poet,  the  more  obviously  everything  he  produces  will 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  single  larger  poem.  Reading  in  context  is  an  essential 
principle  of  all  reading,  whether  of  literature  or  not,  and  to  study,  for  example, 
Yeats's  "Vacillation"  as  a  poem  by  itself,  without  comparing  the  similar  con- 
trasts of  cycle  and  ascent  in  "Dialogue  of  Self  and  Soul"  or  "Among  School 
Children,"  or  without  following  up  similar  ideas  in  A  Vision  and  Rosa  Alchemica, 
is  simply  to  read  the  poem  out  of  context.  The  next  step  takes  us  into  an  aspect 
of  historical  criticism.  We  cannot  think  long  and  deeply  about,  say,  Keats's  "Ode 
to  Melanpholy"  without  feeling  that  its  essential  relationships  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  Keats,  but  that  there  is  a  larger  reference  which  is  one  of  the  things  that 
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the  term  "Romantic"  expresses.  This  larger  reference  makes  the  work  of  com- 
pletely different  poets,  such  as  Shelley  and  Byron,  or  even  French  and  German 
Romantics  that  Keats  had  never  heard  of,  part  of  the  context  for  Keats' s  poem. 

Criticism,  in  the  limited  sense  used  here,  is,  we  said  at  the  beginning,  the  at- 
tempt of  a  student  of  literature  to  interpret  works  of  literature  in  the  light  of  all 
the  literature  he  knows.  We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  better  position  to  see  how  this 
is  true.  Suppose  a  student  of  literature  is  interested  in  Shakespeare.  He  will  start 
by  attaining  some  familiarity  with  the  aspects  of  Shakespearean  scholarship  out- 
lined elsewhere  in  this  handbook:  the  struggles  of  editors  with  Quartos  and  Folios 
and  bad  quartos,  the  research  on  the  structure  and  acting  conditions  of  Eliza- 
bethan theatres,  the  evidence  amassed  for  the  order  and  dating  of  the  plays.  His 
bent  for  criticism,  however,  will  soon  take  him  toward  reading  Shakespeare 
against  a  background  of  other  Elizabethan  writers.  The  more  he  knows  about 
sonnet  conventions  in  Sidney  and  Spenser  and  their  predecessors  back  to 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  the  less  time  he  will  want  to  waste  in  trying  to  ascertain 
what  or  who  Mr.  W.  H.  or  the  dark  lady  may  have  been  outside  literature.  He 
will  concentrate  on  the  sonnets  as  poems,  therefore  as  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
literary  expression.  In  studying  the  tragedies,  he  will  eventually  come  to  find 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries  less  immediately  relevant  to  his  investigation  than 
Sophocles  or  Aeschylus,  not  because  Shakespeare  drew  from  them,  but  because 
tragedy  is  a  certain  kind  of  literary  structure,  and  the  greater  the  writer  of 
tragedy,  the  more  clearly  he  exemplifies  the  structure  and  meaning  of  tragedy. 
Thus  criticism,  as  soon  as  it  disentangles  itself  from  other  forms  of  literary 
scholarship  and  evolves  beyond  commentary,  finds  itself  preoccupied  with  two 
aspects  of  literature  in  particular:  convention  and  genre. 

With  the  next  step  we  enter  what  for  some  unfathomable  reason  is  a  less  ex- 
plored area  of  criticism.  Works  of  literature  are  not  created  out  of  nothing:  they 
are  created  out  of  literature  itself,  so  far  as  the  poet  knows  it.  Literature  bears 
testimony  to  its  own  literary  origin  by  being  highly  allusive,  and  allusions  in 
literature  are  not  stuck  in :  they  are  a  part  of  the  larger  structure  to  which  the 
poem  belongs.  We  should  be  reading  Lycidas  out  of  context  if  we  detached  it 
from  the  rest  of  Milton's  work,  but  we  should  equally  be  reading  it  out  of  con- 
text if  we  detached  it  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  to  whom  the  poem  itself  ex- 
plicitly and  repeatedly  alludes.  The  structure  of  every  poem  is  in  one  respect 
unique,  but  there  is  also  a  conventional  element  in  the  structure  derived  from 
the  conventions  and  genres  the  poet  is  using.  Lycidas  is  a  pastoral  elegy,  and  this 
structure  is  in  it  much  as  the  conventional  sonata  form  is  in  a  Mozart  symphony. 
We  also  find  a  conventional  element  in  the  imagery,  particularly  noticeable  in 
such  things  as  the  "sanguine  flower  inscrib'd  with  woe,"  which  turns  up  in 
every  poem  of  this  type  from  ancient  Greece  to  our  own  day. 

As  we  continue  to  study  works  of  literature  in  the  context  of  literature  itself, 
as  indicated  by  convention,  genre,  and  allusion,  something  of  the  shape  of  litera- 
ture as  a  total  order  of  words  begins  to  dawn  on  us.  Literature  associates,  by 
words,  the  non-human  world  of  physical  nature  with  the  human  world,  and  the 
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units  of  this  association  are  analogy  and  identity,  which  appear  in  the  two 
commonest  figures  of  speech,  the  simile  and  the  metaphor.  The  clearest  forms  of 
such  association  are  in  mythical  images,  where,  for  example,  we  have  a  "god," 
who  is  human  in  shape  and  character  and  yet  identified  with  something  in  na- 
ture like  the  sun  or  the  sea.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  literature  as  a  whole  appears 
as  the  direct  descendant  of  mythology,  filling  in  many  areas,  especially  in  realism 
and  irony,  that  mythology  barely  touches,  but  keeping  the  mythological  sense 
of  a  panoramic  view  of  the  human  situation,  a  perspective  to  which  the  greatest 
works  of  literature  invariably  return.  This  will  enable  us  to  understand  why  our 
inherited  mythologies.  Biblical  and  Classical,  form  by  far  the  largest  body  of 
allusions  in  literature,  and  seem  to  be  sitting  in  the  exact  centre  of  our  whole 
imaginative  heritage.  Many  critics,  including  the  present  writer,  think  of  the 
conventional  structures  mentioned  above  as  myths,  because  all  of  them  derive 
from  myths.  Similarly,  we  may  call  the  conventional  images  that  recur  through- 
out the  whole  of  our  literary  experience  archetypes,  a  word  which  has  been 
used  since  Plato  in  the  sense  of  a  pattern  or  model  used  in  creation. 

We  said  that  there  is  always  some  tension  or  polarity  between  what  a  work  of 
literature  meant  to  its  own  time  and  what  it  means  to  us  now.  One  perspective 
does  something  to  correct  the  other,  but  the  two  remain  balancing  one  another 
more  or  less  illogically  and  paradoxically.  Eventually  the  historical  perspective 
expands  into  the  sense  of  tradition,  where  the  writer's  own  age  is  seen  as  part  of 
a  continuum,  handing  on  what  has  reached  it  from  earlier  ages  and  reaching 
down  to  our  own  time.  The  contemporary  perspective,  similarly,  expands  from 
a  judicial  attitude  into  a  scholarly  or  academic  one,  and  by  doing  so  reaches  the 
counterpart  of  tradition,  the  sense  of  the  total  form  or  telos  of  criticism  as  the 
theory  of  literature,  studying  literature  as  a  coherent  and  unified  order  of  words, 
and  becoming  in  itself  a  coherent  and  unified  body  of  knowledge  by  virtue  of 
that  order.  The  historical  and  contemporary  attitudes  can  never  be  really  rec- 
onciled, but  tradition  and  telos  can  be.  This  is  the  point  at  which  criticism  moves 
into  the  conception  described  by  Matthew  Arnold  as  culture,  where  the  study 
of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  becomes  an  organized  force  in  society, 
dissolving  its  grosser  inequalities,  refining  manners,  disciplining  the  emotions  as 
well  as  the  intellect,  and  assimilating  the  actualities  to  the  ideals  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  the  social  and  moral  benefits  of  studying  litera- 
ture come  from  the  content  of  literature,  from  its  power  to  express  great  thoughts 
with  the  appropriate  emotional  resonance.  Yet  we  have  been  saying  all  through 
this  paper  that  the  primary  axiom  of  critical  procedure  is:  Go  for  the  structure, 
not  for  the  content.  This  must  be  the  invariable  attitude  of  every  genuine  critic, 
whether  he  is  teaching  Paradise  Lost  in  a  church  college  or  on  a  witness  stand 
testifying  to  the  merits  of  Lady  Chatterley s  Lover.  We  begin  now  to  see  how  it  is 
only  the  study  of  the  structure  of  literature  than  can  lead  to  culture  in  Arnold's 
sense.  For  we  soon  discover  that  structure  is  not  self-contained,  that  individual 
works  of  literature  are  not  locked  up  in  windowless  monads  separated  from  each 
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other,  but  that  there  are  family  hkenesses  resembling  the  species,  genera,  and 
phyla  of  biology.  Eventually  we  come  to  the  point  at  which  the  form  of  literature 
as  a  whole  becomes  the  content  of  criticism  as  a  whole.  It  is  here  that  we  begin  to 
be  interested  in  larger  questions:  why  man  produces  literature,  what  it  does  for 
society,  what  its  connections  are  with  other  uses  of  the  mother  tongue. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking,  in  conclusion,  that,  while  literature  and 
scholarship  have  been  around  for  quite  a  time,  criticism  in  the  sense  used  here 
has  hardly  begun.  The  development  of  criticism  is  bound  to  lead — has  already 
led — to  an  enormous  increase  of  self-consciousness  in  literature  itself,  and  not 
all  of  that  will  be  good.  But  for  better  or  worse,  our  civilization,  if  it  survives  at 
all,  will  be  one  in  which  criticism  and  literature,  that  is,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  literature  itself,  will  be  two  parts  of  one  thing. 
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